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I. 
PSEUDO-JOSEPHUS, JOSEPH BEN GORION. 


Tuts chronicle of the Jewish race, from Adam to the 
time of Titus, is written in Rabbinical Hebrew, which, 
however, approaches nearer to the classical language than 
the majority of mediaeval prose compositions, and was 
much read by the Jews of the Middle Ages. Only four 
MSS. of the text are known to me—two in the Vatican 
Library 1, which, however, are defective, one in Turin, and 
one in Paris, all of which agree with the editio princeps, 
besides some fragments in the Bodleian Library (MSS. 
no. 793, ff. 218 to 246; no. 2585, ff. 104 to 106; d. 64, 
ff. 118 to 120; e. 30, fol. 56). The printed editions, on 
the other hand, are by no means few. The earliest are 
those of Mantua (1476-9), which has the best support 
from the MSS., of Constantinople (1510), divided into 
books and chapters, and containing considerable additions, 
and thirdly the Venice edition (1544). The numerous 
later editions are mostly based on the Constantinople 
text. The preface, written in the thirteenth century by 


1 The title OT May OT 727 by ’D, quoted by Dr. Vogelstein (Geschichte 
der Juden in Rom, I, p. 186, n. 6), does not belong to the original MS., but 
is merely due to the compiler of the index, a converted Jew named 
J. Baptista Jona. 
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Yehudah Leon ben Moses -Mosconi (see Magazin Berliner, 
1878, 21 "wi, p. 017), mentions a shorter and a longer 
text, to which I shall refer later. The date of the 
original composition has been a matter of much dispute. 
The veteran Professor Chwolson (in the Sammelband of the 
DDI) “ypo, 1897, mda) I, p- 5) contends that the Hebrew 
text, as found in the editio princeps, was written towards the 
latter half of the ninth century, on the following grounds: 
(1) the learned Mussulman Ibn Hazm, who died in the year 
1063 A.D., was acquainted with the translation from Hebrew 
into Arabic made by a Jew in Yemen. The passage in 
which he mentions it is found in a Leyden MS. (Catal. 
no. 1982), and was kindly sent to me by Dr. Steinschneider, 
who received it from Dr. Schreiner in Hebrew characters. 
I subjoin the extract in Arabic characters, as copied for me 
by Dr. Kampffmeyer, with some slight variations. 


535 935 or Bary? nel pall eghe comll pal wal 35 Wy 

pall neh LG or core DEF NL ol oll ppeyay pole 
isyeadl pal Soy Gil dpi) LL Jad ail, ils placy 55 Jeol 15s 
L972 UL WN 983s JE od lea! ¥y La Ky J Lue 1% 
palelisy aledy Sela! co Le ce oll lhe Jes Lagaze yl 


pred lepele pipe cpt gmat gol ld po pSd2 poly dole 

“Yusuf ibn Koryon lived until the time of Christ (on whom be 
peace), and gave an account of their kings and wars till the 
murder of Yahya son of Zacharia (on whom be peace), of whom 
he speaks most favourably, and whom he praises highly, asserting 
that he was unjustly killed for speaking the truth. He also speaks 
favourably of baptism, which he does not disapprove, nor regard 
as useless. Speaking of that king (Herod son of Herod), he says: 
‘This king put to death many of the sages of Israel, and of their 


great and good men.’ And he mentions no more than this of the 


history of Jesus Christ the Son of Mary (on whom be peace).” 


Professor Chwolson next argues (2) that “from the time 
of the composition of the original work in Italy until its 
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translation from Hebrew into Arabic in Yemen, and the 
return of this translation to Spain (where Ibn Hazm was 
living), we must allow at least 150 or 175 years.” This 
seems to me a rather liberal allowance of time, and 
perhaps we might reduce the interval at least to fifty 
years. Rapoport! and Gratz (Geschichte der Juden, V, 
ard ed., p. 235, n. 2 and p. 295) propose the end of the ninth 
‘or beginning of the tenth century, and the latter is now 
the date most generally accepted by scholars. Weiss 
(Jiidische Tradition, IV, p. 224, n. 5) places the author 
a little earlier than the celebrated liturgist Eleazar Kalir, 
who lived in the ninth century. Drs. Vogelstein and Rieger 
(Geschichte der Juden in Rom, I, p. 185 sqq.) argue for the 
tenth century, but the pages which they devote to our 
author contain little that is new on the subject. I must 
further mention the ingenious arguments of Dr. Konrad 
Trieber (Nachrichten der K. Gesellschaft d. Wiss. zu Géttin- 
gen, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1895, Heft 4) in support of the view 
that the Yosippon was composed in the fourth century, 
on the ground of its pure and classical Hebrew. ‘“ Unser 
Autor selbst schreibt in reinem, biblischem Hebraisch, seine 
Sprache und sein Ton ist schlicht und sachlich, erhebt sich 
aber in tragischen Momenten . . . zu kiinstlerischer Vollen- 
dung.” This favourable verdict on his style, however, is 
unfortunately reversed by Professor Siegmund Fraenkel 
(ZDMG., vol. L, p. 418 sqq.), who shows that the Hebrew 
is more than half Rabbinic, although the writer borrows 
the phraseology of the Bible wherever he can do so. 
In my opinion, the arguments by which the date must be 
determined are mainly these: (1) That no Jewish writer men- . 
tions Yosippon before Dunash b. Tamim, whom Munk places 
about the middle of the tenth century (see Jowrn. Asiat., 
1850, p. 18, n. 2); (2) That it is not named in the writings 
of the Geonim, although it must be admitted that a great 
many of these are lost; (3) That there is no trace of it in 
the collection of chronicles and fragments to which I have 
1 See more fully in Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrige, 1892, p. 158, and notes, 
Cc2 
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devoted two volumes of the Anecdota Oxoniensia (1887 
and 1895), not even in that of A.D. 1100, written in Arabic 
and in Egypt. According to Mosconi again (loc. cit., 
p. 012), the earliest evidence for the text of Yosippon is in 
connexion with the names of Abraham b. David, Abraham 
b. prydx and Samuel ‘07 (cire. A.D. 1060), who made 
abridgements of the book. It may be inferred from 
Mosconi’s preface that he had not seen the Great Yosippon 
("N02 major) from which the ordinary Hebrew text (1129 
minor), as in the editio princeps, is abridged. We have 
in a MS. recently acquired by the Bodleian Library (MS. 
Heb. d. 11) fragments of a “Great Yosippon” (yan por) 
which may possibly belong to this Yosippon 1x0. They 
are there attributed to the little known Yerahmeel 
b. Shelomoh (see Med. Jew. Chron., I, introd., p. xx sqq.), 
of whom I propose to speak farther on, giving a collection 
of his unpublished compositions. 

I may mention as a curiosity that Yosippon appears 
to have been known in Persia at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. See Prof. Bacher in the Rev. des 
Etudes Jwives, XXXVII, p. 145. 

With regard to the Arabic version, there is no reason 
to doubt Ibn Hazm’s statement quoted above, that it was 
made by a Jew resident in Yemen. Among the MS. 
fragments obtained from Cairo in the last few years by the 
Bodleian Library are six leaves (MS. Heb. e. 45, ff. 101 sqq.) 
of this version written in the Rabbinical character of Yemen, 
and containing the history of Aristobulus (minor), &e., 
and of Crassus. The fragment begins as follows :— 


saoonds hs nap aby pes) mmyxmp oveva> ‘sop mp yynnp 

pisanos ain ywntdee Toa vp Sep cade yom nbapa sspxnoo 
mds txSa Ss ah) DiwwN WIN AYD JAM AM fo _DVPNA ION 
Snpy ouea> moma manna ovevas ‘pd ns pbs mds yenix 
min sty vbom svox mos mbsin. (See the Arabic version 
of 2 Maccabees xxxix.) The corresponding Hebrew, on 
fol. 57 of the Mantua edition, is as follows :— 
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nese waoads oe vox sam dy ondy yn by pia ayn + 
saopads pay oem pa ody meyd od pmnm yam ordain 
mon Wyo wa CVPR) Odzno NN Ma NAA nya + ode wy 
yoy eee Adena ydy Sao ndwra a oredonr + nnn yaw bx 
baay ine we 7 oy nx odanomK AM pwNTIA MID NX 7D 
mondo sa wx ovads fA ooyn Sop any wy oyn nd ne 
monded press meapd xvi 55 en raw aby pave 1210 xd rw 
Dia oY Na Awe at bm ovo Sn oxo saa Sma x2 qwEK 
nbs or den cesdwa ova mms san ta anndad obanonse by 
pda ANE HY OVO AMD Mind yan AWS ANN 3 
yo nna > sy ody oyyns ne wy¥Sy ov no ondy yad 
wo INE Oweaa Se amave saad pad diay wes by wwe San 

sonvma TON ADM Sx wndw ny wx misnA 


On fol. 102 the MS. fragment begins a new section, thus: 


piebs nyy mon ‘he oneras say adr Sep ::onbs pions 729 
ad Syxpy nanenp yo S55 step inna dt onde adap ond Sy 
x Soap otpods: nya vx iy a9 T2DY2 AMON pO INDD DIDID 
Seid po mp ND yd moy pea osomsdy aban adds nia 
eee Trypdee md Spy bin nprdse 7h ww sande pnody ix. 
(2 Maccabees xli.) Corresponding to ed. Mant., ff. 57d 
and 58 :— 


awe wenn you men napnd sans ann Se ae own yon 
932 Sma pia mx indem nr OTD ww *> yyy Sy MIND A AD 
nx nnp> ve nde 9 Son Se xan ober xan pio NIM IND 
pan pve3) sar sey oss pbs ow avon * Sona cw anm 
+e yds yen Sy ins ow an 


A comparison of the Arabic version with the Hebrew 
text of the Mantua edition will show that the former is 
considerably the shorter. It agrees, except for slight 
variations, with the Arabic version contained in two 
British Museum MSS. (nos. 1, xi and 31), in two Bodleian 
MSS. (Marshall Or. 139, Hunt. 238), and in the edition 
printed at Beyrouth about ten years ago. (This edition 
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is now not to be bought, but I was fortunate enough 
to obtain the loan of a copy through Mr. H. W. Hogg.) 
The Arabic Mace. ii also exhibits the same text, though 
still further shortened. That the Arabic was intended as 
a compendium of the Hebrew is indeed definitely stated 
in another fragment (MS. Heb. d. 64, fol. 121), consisting 
of a single leaf, also in the Rabbinical character of Yemen, 
and containing on the verso the first nine lines of the 
Arabic version. The entire passage, so far as it can be 
read, is as follows! :— 
om dws 
qn ya Afoy *Sx a }sods axnsbs po aynoN ND ADIN wn 
pando aNaax 7a ands mabe any wp Tmo NIN 'D 
mx pannyy madx mxny sinax 0 onpw’x tp at oy 
wa Toes men ny tw on axnads dys] may addy ana pe woe 
shasta ty toe Saddam Sedan she yp pp [dis wn 
noon tow Jods qd she mdvanny nfdeanjo aby am gon 
somm qe Sain my stor [2]. wow thw may may om ow dow 
‘DIN OND wwani nerds PID AON MBN WN Wi 33) 
vif] NONE * ND wo MIbN pSNIds rD[Th nar wa Sxeap atm 
yoo stds prosovds pm yy pNDNTD PON "Dp ows0 dx oD 
oS PNDD °° ND PIN 

‘This is an abbreviated version of the book attributed to Joseph 
b. Gorion, consisting of the history of the Jews at the time of the 
second temple, and the history of their kings and... in their days, 
from the beginning of the restoration of the temple and their 
return to it, until its destruction and the dispersion. The book 
begins: Adam begat Seth,...” 


The Arabic seems to me here to be shorter than any known 
text of the original Hebrew. Dr. Trieber (op. cit., p. 409) ex- 
presses a desire that the “arabische Uebersetzung zuginglich 
gemacht und fiir die Herstellung eines gesiiuberten Textes 
verwendet wiirde,” not knowing of the Beyrouth edition, 
which is as inaccessible as a MS. Prof. Wellhausen, in 


his “Der arabische Josippus” (Abhandlungen d. K. Ges. 


? Cf. the introduction to MS. Marshall (Or.) 139. 








a 
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d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, neue Folge, Bd. I, 
no. 4, Berlin, 1897), rightly concludes that the version was 
made from the Hebrew, although he had only the inferior 
Paris MS. at his disposal. 

It remains to consider the possible date at which such 
a work might have been produced in Yemen. That 
settlements of Jews existed there certainly before the 
eleventh century is shown by the early epitaphs given 
by Prof. Chwolson in his Corpus Inscriptionum Hebrai- 
carum (p. 126 sqq.) of the years 687 to 749. We have 
positive evidence that a congregation existed there early 
in the twelfth century; see the article on Nathan’él al- 
Fayyimi, by Dr. R. Gottheil, in the Festschrift zwm 80% 
Geburtstage M. Steinschneiders, p. 144. 

In order not to omit anything, I shall conclude with 
a list of names of places in Yemen occupied by Jews. 
Besides being important in connexion with the above 
remarks, perhaps it may also serve as a contribution 
towards the Jewish geography of Yemen. The list has 
been collected, with the help of Prof. Biichler (Vienna), 
from the colophons of all the known Yemen MSS. except 
those in America. The names are arranged alphabetically, 
with an indication of the MSS. in which they are found. 
Professor Margoliouth kindly compared them with the 
forms found in Hamdani (H.) and Yakut (Y.), and his 
comparisons are added. 


nix n'a Brit. Mus. Orient. 2746. Cf. Glaser, die Abessinier, 


p- IL sq. 
spade Oxford 2346. Cf. Gop Cay. Hamdani. 


sxdnabs or xdnoSx Brit. Mus. Orient. 2417. oust H. 

Sy ma xno Ramsgate, Svan wrt (nwNna). 

jy72 173 MS. Schechter. 

bubs Oxford 2338.  jeail H. 

sandy np xnd Berlin, p. 62; Brit. Mus. Orient. 1483 sonabe. 
Cf Ole pam. 

wads Brit. Mus. Orient. 2387. 
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sod Oxford 2498. 

eto Brit. Mus. Orient. 2227. 
p23" Berlin, p. 61. ws? H. 
yxis Oxford 2333. 

WH TT NNO Oxford 2523, 2. 


MNYDON mI ND Oxford 2328. yl H. 

sninds Berlin, p. 95. 

wxdyndx Brit. Mus. Orient. 2365. uils, H. 

277 or 997 Berlin, p. 68. 

‘NaNpr np MS. Schechter. 

wxan Brit. Mus. Orient. 2348, 2365; 2350 'w"2Nn and Wdn j3IKN. 
Uiese proper name? cf. sye> H. 

‘ixinds Brit. Mus. Orient. 2218. Freedman of cls ? 

srinbs xno Berlin, p. 115. yt H. 

Ton NND Oxford 2493. ylde> ? 

bgon Brit. Mus. Orient. 2348.  ilbss? Y. 

stuynbs Oxford 2523. Gleally H. 

poymde xno Brit. Mus. Orient. 2212. wiid> H. 

axrn 5xaj MS. Schechter. 

nbyndx novo Brit. Mus. Orient. 2422; Berlin, pp. 62, 68. 
ilyb H. 

Sunde Oxford 2 346; Brit. Mus. Orient. 1470, 2349. 

vwods Brit. Mus. Orient. 2212. yb? H. 

amwbs Brit. Mus. Orient. 1472. wyb H. 

yxnds Oxford 2517. 

ynzdx Brit. Mus. Orient. 2746. 

spbabx Oxford 2346. 

axoabx m3 Brit. Mus. Orient. 1472. 

mands 1 MS. Wertheimer. 

nansbx Brit. Mus. Orient. 2212. 

bonds Sax Brit. Mus. Orient. 2218. jas H.; Jus H. 

mimobsx or “sinds Brit. Mus. Orient. 2672. yaa (tribal 
name 1). 

moody 13 Berlin, p. 62. 

vyxoindy Brit. Mus. Orient. 1483. 


wnt Brit. Mus. Orient. 1479; Add. 9398; Berlin, p.61. le3 H. 
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semodse Brit. Mus. Orient. 1475. widine. 

nyxynds xno Oxford 2631, fol. 54. yore? H. 

"ay xno Brit. Mus. Orient. 1475; Oxford 2328. _,,2» H. 

axosobsx xno Brit. Mus. Orient. 1483; MS. Wertheimer. 
jose H. 

snoynde Oxford 2498. 

Abpods na Berlin, p. 95. 

rMemer xno Oxford 2346. ely»? H. 

3io5x p> Brit. Mus. Orient. 1483. 

mamdx Oxford 2346. MH H. 

wapibx Brit. Mus. Orient. 2223. Name of a place or 
person ? 

‘Snobs: or Sunde Oxford 2328. For nb above. 

mpd Oxford 2 333; Berlin, 8° 338; syonds Brit. Mus. Orient. 
2215; manne 2354. yw! H. 

vexy "181 Oxford 2498. _,2le H. 

jy Oxford 1451, 1521; Berlin, pp. 95, 97. was H. &e. 

“ny N71 Berlin, p. 95. 

aoy5x 3 Berlin, Pp: 95- 

‘paydss Berlin, p. 68. 

vorrpos Oxford 2328. ls H. 

prydx xno Oxford 2346; Brit. Mus. Orient. 2746. 

pnybx A713 NND Oxford 2346; Brit. Mus. Orient. 2354. 

ymne>x Brit. Mus. Orient. 2350. 

anyydx Oxford 2377, 2397; Brit. Mus. Orient. 2212. poled! H. 

asx Berlin, p. 95. 

anty Oxford 2488. 

axt¥ xnd Oxford 2488. 

smybx Oxford 2 382. 

say ma xno Oxford 2497, 2498. 

soy Oxford 2328, 2488, 2514; Berlin, pp. 67, 68, 95; Brit. 
Mus. Orient. 2227, 2349; Kohut 6. For ‘les. H. 

snoxds Brit. Mus. Orient. 2417. For ilar. 

Aptpods soy Brit. Mus. Orient. 2223. leno} 

siysox Brit. Mus. Orient. 2349. ireno H. 

yma °***p Berlin, p. 68. 
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rope, DP 23 Berlin, pp. 61, 71, 104. Tribal name. 
Aaypox xno Oxford 2522, 2523. iret)! H. 

mxan xno Oxford 2498. iol, H. 

spyrby Brit. Mus. Orient. 2365. oes) ? 

monyy Oxford 2328. 

pyn Oxford 2338; Brit. Mus. Orient. 1482. eos H. 
syndy Brit. Mus. Orient. 2212. Id. 
spands: Berlin, p. 73. 


II. 
YERAHMEEL BEN SHELOMOH. 


SrncE the year 1887 new evidence has come to light 
for the history of the Yosippon-text. In that year the 
Bodleian Library acquired, from the late R. N. Rabinowitz, 
a manuscript (now MS. Heb. d. 11) consisting of 388 leaves 
on vellum, quarto, written in an old German Rabbinical 
character. (The general number will ‘be found in the 
Supplement to my Catalogue, which will shortly be com- 
pleted.) I have already spoken of this MS., and given 
some quotations from it in Gritz’s Monatsschrift for 1887, 
p- 504 sqq. According to the fragment of a calendar at 
the beginning of the volume it appears to have been written 
in the year 1325 A.D. by Eleazar b. Asher hal-levi. Among 
the various treatises which it contains is the greater 
part of the text of Yosippon, in which the name of the 
compiler, Yerahmeel, frequently occurs, and a Syn poy 
is also mentioned!. The writer is sometimes called in full, 
Yerahmeel ben Shelomoh ‘Sxznmn, and sometimes simply 
oxen. Thus on fol. 26 the copyist says Wy5x ‘7y2 7e™ 
sim mr ays psy sya ed Sean parva ndynno yo ainsd ba 
yaow7 TaD ndin. Then follows a short passage of Yosippon, 
agreeing in the main with the ed. princeps, from 71213 nB* *33) 


' On ff. 152° and 153 are marginal references, in an Italian cursive hand, 
to a “312 peor (see my Med. Jew. Chron., I, p. xx, note 5). 
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to on 225 DoMND, after which the copyist continues 1y 
Sy sinsx * png nn Snnon wingdy ainsm peoyn ay iNo 
Sxpnw nyvdnd ama some 250) wy poy. This would seem 
to imply that the long introductory passage beginning 
(fol. 22) oa ned vdin oN, which differs altogether from 
Yosippon, is also by Yerahmeel. On the next page (fol. 27) 
the compiler again introduces his name, Sxony ‘28 ‘nNyD? 
f37nD 15D3, a passage to which we shall have to refer 
again. On fol. 29 we read owhp) 7pp2 ‘neyo Sxom vo 
i) ANT nnN ANI *> pent, and on the same page rox * NM 
iy pbwa ae pray ‘> Dw pao: xo nda. Thus the early 
history is a compilation made by Yerahmeel from various 
sources, including Yosippon. On fol. 35 Yosippon is re- 
sumed ; nvbina ‘nnanw ops peor 7aDd wind yyy ww Ap o3 
7 wx ny osx mao S nna pporn "3° Mm) 23, and the writer 
then fulfils his promise of continuing the Yosippon text 
from the passage "572 ‘4. On fol. 36" he breaks off again 
with the words msbon ppprn and wing porn pwd pro oy 
neon TaDI Jind NyOM 555 bi Aya wins wansNy.. . LITT 
i) CNN AT Ty :oDIn ay. The passage, which contains 
a very short account of the seven kings of Rome, has at 
the end the name 5xony. He next appears (fol. 68) as the 
translator of the Aramaic parts of Daniel into Hebrew. 
The heading is ped sx200 may ped S& oad nosh n35 py 
shown dy da dest aap say ped mow pedp pny mie, 
and at the end ymamn any Sed wwe pina 737 MD AD IY 
why amd see ert saps may peda mans on adn nm we 
inpnyny wos yan parora tap mx ainsd wndsn xa man pends 
:xonvn. Instead of going on with the Yosippon, however, 
the copyist gives on the next page (fol. 73) the song of the 
three children in Aramaic (see Dr. Gaster, Proceedings of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1894 and 1895), preceded 
by an introduction, bearing the acrostic of Yerahmeel, 
which is given below in full. At the end of the song he 
says JN) JNID :NNwNAY aDI NNIN3 Nd 7 NNdOT NBD 7D 
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Seema prom ornno Seon pnyn, after which follows the 
story of Bel and the Dragon. On fol. 113, »2y2 "ew Any) 
$32 Swe moby 53 Seon oe ane wy TWN DwYDA TEDd 
i) m2", continuing as in the editions (Breithaupt, p. 309 '). 
He then explains his own method: moby y3 Sxom oe 
13ND WK DAMN DMD MBO PW 72 HOY WDD OI7 ‘yp 
$3) MEDI ND yD AOY AIM penny Ads om nN) wNaN ALyD 
(Breithaupt, p. 311, chap. xvii). The text of Yosippon ends 
thus (fol. 197): 7 * andmay * oy enpn yy oder pp man oy 
bon Sey ims Sy ey Sy orn Siow own onde edB wir py 
sos wea mana indma dyn wy Syn weepp Sy. Then follows 
a curious addition, probably by Yerahmeel, of which I have 
given a part in my Med. Jew. Chron., I, p. 190. 

Quite distinct from the additions to Yosippon are the 
poetical pieces at the beginning of the volume, and an ex- 
tract (fol. 257) on the Day of Judgment, Sxon 75D0, which 
are given below in full. Beyond what is to be found in this 
volume, little is known of this author except a few poetical 
pieces in MS. Opp. 697, fol. 53 sqq. (no. 2079 in my Cata- 
logue), some of which also occur in MS. d. 11, and two 
liturgical compositions mentioned by Zunz (Literuturge- 
schichte, p. 486), though the indication of his original source 
is not very clear (A.f.?= Ancien fonds). In my Mediaeval 
Jewish Chronicles, I, p. xxi, I gave a brief summary of what 
could be gathered as ‘to Yerahmeel. At that time I had 
only read the MS. cursorily for the purpose of roughly 
estimating its contents. Since then I have seen the essay 
of the late Dr. J. Perles (Grdtz-Jubelschrift, 1887, p. 22 8q.), 
and Dr. Gaster’s article on Theodotion’s additions to the 
Book of Daniel (quoted above), both of whom call attention 
to Yerahmeel. I have, besides, been able to make a very 
careful examination of the MS., which has confirmed me 
in my original conclusion that Yerahmeel must have lived 
about the eleventh century in South Italy (Magna Graecia). 


? References are given to Breithaupt’s edition as being more accessible 
than the ed. princeps. 
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He also used the Greek Josephus, or at least must have 
known Greek. Dr. Perles, who saw the MS. while it was 
still in the possession of Rabinowitz, points out (op. cit., 
p. 22) the reference to Nicolaus of Damascus (see above) 
and to Strabo. The latter runs as follows (MS. fol. 27): 
‘2 7 DY j3 W103 °D (so) "NMI }IIND DDI Seor °o8 oneyD! 
vow nx Nap yoy (so) ino 73.15 Wy maw MND 72M TT Wwe 
DY Jy m3 IMNY pM pas ime nde nnn wax m2 1d yn + oni" 
-prnbss nna ymiana 10dd oni Se pert trina 75 + eriswedy 
mpd) penn sana yds xa 12 (so) ndvena on aM * 1pT 
nya awe ne i> onan aa? pond bi an qe + yoo ayy 
ido Ww 2 19 TI OM TON det ANT wR DDN 
>We) Dy ov 21 Sw py Ya om Abn. As far as I can 
judge, it is unlikely that at the time Yerahmeel wrote 
(probably in the eleventh century), there was any Latin 
version of either Nicolaus or Strabo in existence. More- 
over, the text published by Dr. Gaster (from the Bodleian 
MS. ?) tends to show that Yerahmeel knew Greek, and the 
same appears to be the case from the forms of some of the 
geographical names. The following passage is selected as 
an instance (fol. 26°): * SYN WN * pondy pdy nv 993) 
IVs ws pY DIN Py OW myMPd ND > ANID TODA 
PDIMPIN DY Ty DIB MD wn Abe + wD * WNP INI * DY Th 
DD ° AWB MANX WP) WIS * JyID) IX OMY) wid ON IAI 
snap) AMM NID wD I) + Aw pA Ia + myra”d DD ° NODS 
TRIN NVI | ONID NID § PTT NIW APY 91° NANIDY ANY 
pmxyo xd myn NnaD ° “anv NnaD ° ssanyy noun. It has 
already been rightly observed by Dr. Trieber (op. cit., 
pp- 386 sqq.) that the text of Yosippon, or, at any rate, 
part of it, is based on Greek sources; and with this view 
Prof. S. Fraenkel also agrees (loc. cit., p. 421). It is certain 
that in Magna Graecia, as in Constantinople, Greek was 
the vernacular language, and would therefore be used by 
the Jews. We thus arrive at the twofold conclusion that 
both the compiler of Yosippon and Yerahmeel used Greek 
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authorities, and must have lived in Magna Graecia. The 
date of Yerahmeel, however, is as obscure as his own com- 
positions. In his poetry he uses the metre itn>x (see my 
Mlechet ha Schir, p. 7, Breslau, 1865), and most of the 
pieces in the two Bodleian MSS. deal with mathematical 
puzzles. He is also quoted as the author of a grammatical 
work in the owvan myvy of Abraham b. Azriel, who lived 
in the thirteenth century (see Monatsschrift, 1877. p. 365, 
and 1882, p. 364). He was, moreover, a liturgist (see the 
pieces below, p. 385 sq.), and according to a note in MS. d. 11, 
fol. 377 (Sxemvn nvDy > mbm wx) he wrote on 
astronomy, but there is no evidence that the treatise which 
follows on fol. 378 is by him. A heading to one of the pieces 
refers to %", and probably also the beginning of another 
(niody 137 wimps). If e»xp, in the heading of the first piece 
given below, means Cologne, then no doubt ™ is the famous 
Rashi, and the R. Shemuel mentioned in the commentary 
(p-373, below) would be his grandson, who lived in the twelfth 
century. On the relations existing between the Jews of the 
Rhine and of Italy, see Prof. Chwolson in the Sammelband 
of the Mekize Nirdamim, loe. cit., p. 4. It is possible, 
therefore, that Yerahmeel paid a visit to his brethren in 
the Rhine-land either in. the eleventh or twelfth century. 
He cannot well be later than that date, but he may be 
contemporary with the author of Yosippon, if he is not 
himself the author of part of Yosippon. It may be added 
that the fact of his not being mentioned by Mosconi in 
the preface to Yosippon is no real objection to this view. 
A Jew writing in Spain in the fourteenth century might 
well be ignorant of the literary activity of South Italy 
two or perhaps three centuries previously. 

In order to give the reader an opportunity of judging 
of this curious and almost unknown author, I subjoin all 
the compositions of his at present known (except the 
additions to Yosippon) from the Bodleian MSS. no. 2079 
and d.11. Perhaps some other scholar may find in them 
further indications of place and date. 
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I have much pleasure in expressing here my thanks to 
my friend Mr. Cowley for copying the Hebrew and Arabic 
passages (some of which are very difficult to read), and for 
his help throughout this article, wherever my failing sight 
required. I am also indebted to my friend Dr. M. Fried- 
lander for reading the Hebrew texts of Yerabmeel. 


ery dip DD'wD Iwhy AOD 7p’ OY IW DMN AOD nNvyD' 


‘omnna Sem 33 3K tom ans Sy awn ens 
‘orn? yaaa mane + nr 595 95 pow nyse tw 
‘omen naxd pa mp" ‘oyna np 1d a5 
‘oma ydy axes ap $25 D2 mp NMINA Now. 
Spm own pyd my jo +5 mspn awon man im 


PRD Twy ow npidn neve! 


* mpidma on PRD Awy Dw + ypibmy opdma oy csv 
* apynn nnxd nya axD oad ods ow pany 

+ mptya ar pidnd xo re Som sn wond wm 
‘mpm was wy So we + Sere ww Sx aad ar pond 
* mpywoy inosna nivy 3 «apna pbnd 95 a 
‘pny won Swa inp 9b vyaen don xb 
*apnwa yo mwy wnnd an > bx weet am 
‘pw WON x OP + Dw Aya Tina ny aNL™ 

+ mp2 APN AM + doy puny aya don 
‘apn sy 1a msn awhy ‘DY PND IW won TnI 

+ apbnd 15 wona ne jaw * AYIIN Ty IN Aya 
+ mpina 1d xdny ny wna + pm aya dy pins 
+ API 1D NRE Aw * wna mANXDA Aan ayawd 


7PM NIN AND DY wom * OR Nw? AyAwa ney IA 
pvp’ 

AB Sowad Soe 35935 awd m& nomad ova mi at 

yord rps Sa own pyo tp pyd som any pn dy py: 


1 MS. Opp. 697 (Heb. MSS. Catal. no. 2079), fol. 53, and = d. 11, fol. 1°. 
*daddsw. *d.mmen. ¢ =d.ri, fol.2, %d.ne. © =d.11, fol. 1. 








'd. om. 2d. adds 150n. 


ds nes. 
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wo OIA Imax Aon pdr no wpa Sep oys 
pawn oy? mind Som vyyn oe endsin own 
ar aned ar ads mar oniidin eyoo own 


now Sy wx onrbdina 
samnda ovo aos onw 
‘anos pynw xd ow 4 

* SANYI OD yen owsn 
* (2)3nw pT ANA Naw Dp 
‘now py Ap ~pn ov 35 
anndy men ov 3 
hanya aoweed a ein AD 

* INN] oY 53 ¥M Awd 

* nya win yaa) ov 73) 
‘NN wIn 838) oY Ayaws 
amms om 54) ow yen 
* 93) 3py’ 93 AY Awy 
sant) 88S pw pa 
sama syd qr pynn 
san’ynd wins 43 

‘NII WE NXYD NIT wom 
sondin nova 85) 

* np’ jD"22 INN OM 
anya th ore xin dydy 

* anyp’ yD. oY iO3 
anena ow Ady p 7a no 
* amano Ad) P p32 nn 
‘ann 35) p j2 nny 

* INOW) ANY P ja no 
‘ann om yo. np 3 

* 933 3) Pp ja np 

+ amyp yn xb 


Td. 5. 8d. nn. 








* ppmx max niin ny 
* nyowd otp Taam ja 
SS omy 72 Des 

* 4ymona nb md orp oyd 
‘ AyIW WIN AywN fT NON 
- amma pap xda tSnpd 

+ S9bmpy5 1S opm a wad 
* meden pmwys ovo m5 
*saover qwed nos bab 
mow awe opm ARoS 

+ rad paps yo nd 

+ rar youad omp aba 
‘onwa mde. ar nah 

‘ mmtaxa td02 on VyT 
* 773" ONNY apy? wip 


* ySpoa th ada xin pet 


* DwWYI AND 72D 7 UMN 
‘pyowd pn pwy may neo 
955 ow fr xin nny 

* AD) AND 73D NIT PT NON 
‘and wom mw ned 
"42 wona “wna “Snes 
93 83 perma th 

* pyawa wd N32 Teen 
ya Aa wd pawa we 

* mons 12 82 NIT AD 

* myaya 12 mwna xin jar 
+ adi memna 85 po 


3d. ty ™m. * d. ron. 5 d. ney. 
*d. 5%, 


d.om. Udi. %d. 1m. 
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Sy yaw see omy meow me nnasn qn 
“BY IW KX My. * po wed oN APY 
sordws ym 


° * odin pon DY Wwe 
| * pYSyp sey me om 
* mp corn mon 03 mo 
* od yon ayya nt "ap 
* od p> spp 3 ono23 
* odwon wdday wat 

* dps nt cw ovyaye 
* oda worm yoyx ym 
* odana men wy ona 
* odds mow 59d) pymay 
* yaaa apd mwy wd 
+ ibynd py neo pays yn 
pe * ov>za pdm S25 xo my 
* ondsyy 35 on Syayx enim 
* od>apa mwond opdmm 
 ordend vym ao onwd j2 
| * pvdvan pon 555 axpa on 
| * pda wen sym ownin 
* advan nd meen on owdy 

* odo pnd $3 worn oyn 
*odap map new on owdy 
* od pn nay ann wen 

* odin 12 mays pnd iby 

' * oda 71> NYON) ND WENN 
* odiny on § pms may sy 
* mvdony ay px noes pm 
* onda pn § ona DYysyN 
* ody pa pd ind myn 











* pope vps iD NR? 
* peor ‘nay ‘dy pm od 
* Sypry een moan apt 

* D*ys¥y nppy aN 

* WEN ND AT yNT My'35 

* oD) DA DN INT DMA 

+ by pyyaye om 

* DD OY YIYN 'D NOX 
*aynwo ve *Sy sin mond 
‘on mwy mow on wed 
* ppbnn ss inay new avi 
+ pom pdm 553 Nyon pow 

* ww pbn and oad 

+ Som ym pro onw2 md 
35 Sy won yn pron Nb 
* DWNIN AysIN win A 

* obra wond on api 

* # pa mow Sy ane v5 
+ pnda mon AND ‘ym AND 

‘ pwoin § on ‘Son xyon 
+ yanm sen San 

+ xd ow mynyn we pdnn 
* onpy 15 any we pa 
yb iS> puno xdn nay sy 
* mpd pun ‘bon avon 
05S woin ym owen 

+ sby omyaye x¥OM 
‘Mn win sym won 


? fol. 53°; this and the following pieces are not in d. 
VOL, XI. pd 
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naban wat Sy aba jpan mee wed ondsin Seo ppm son? 

min Sw nya ston 37 ON * Spemay ormina andy ian ‘po 
YOM) NINTD YIYN WIM pays ym syay~ ona ovyraye dy onyaye 
mMox pn mos) ' yma mdy on Sow mpo wa? nwa b> ne ons 
*2AND DIN mpd "Dp oO'MDN ye + moe wendy ona mow dy 
5p mxo) axon 52) ° AND ©» pind mmx J OND ADK by mo 
(so) 5) aya Sw ney mep fi aNd jyaind a nwa Sy nrpry 
#5 ppbm oynay AY ina ew mos Sona Adbnn wpbm + naw 
Ba iD IMN PND. * paye ym nav pdm pdn b53 x¥DM Opdn 
ipIyN WIN ADD pIYN "YM NBD‘ AND ym) PRD 3 On AND AND 
pwon 3 ypayx wynmy* pwn 5 mpon * won osm pwn 35 jn 
xyon ipdn ab oymt peo 35 pon + ym penn 33 no oym 
* opdn mwind axp tym pao 3 pin + ym pom 4 pdm daa 
*SaxD cyn puny won sym own Sy AND ‘yn pbn ba x¥on 
‘YM AND PND wn ‘ym Din 3 ONS AON by myx vd NyDD 
ym ax sy pnd iS avon + pndd ayo oym axp awn * AyD 
mow Soa pnd i$ in pnd 3 apm + axod pap new pap o mNo 
‘pynayd am usa a7 pin worn oym) iwnin # ona mo by 
ona» i mpxnw may Sy napa omey iS nox Sy mpxn Nyon 
$5 mynsn §o03 N¥oN omBY Mam nw myn wd ypdmne 
xyon + ib msaxd ayn 55 pdm: § Su) bo nam nnsi nox 
sinw “So xyn «pnd 5 pny maw Sy mau inay §o iw ews 
pdm + myaye 9 maa * nd pun yn) fwnin 3) ons map dy may 
pyayx myn 55 gyno aysand ayn ny mya 9 by myaye 4 
won ym pwns ona ovaye by oryays v5 ayn * orpayse by 
YIYN YSN) DYIYN JAI Nyon vyn) ‘win 3 awn °* nba yan pnd 
pibn dx oa Semew jan fp yea nana Seo ue pays wom 
ain * peap) pao dam ‘pon yo tnx Axi ‘pin 3i3 mND On 
sin + andy ap fin po sme pon xvonr ‘pdm fia pdm amid sapdm 
mya7 xyoa * myran pdm S53 xvom) apd onwyd pdm imix pdm 
Dy * mpnay wy Ow InN Nin * wy new pdma OMwyD InN 

? The beginning is on fol. 53. 


? MS. adds rnm Aa) rarp and continues on fol. 53°. 
5 MS. adds Nd ’ym, but it seems to be crossed through. 
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ym ovyayy Sy pyyaye xyom abso mo aydea pion mpnn 
ama onay § Nyon) wy ows adnan wnpdn + yayx worm yay 
WO mwyNYD) * MBO IMI AMI3 oN|Y WS AW AY mau. Ma 
ovyayx Sy ovyyayss anna inp Ais nna mxyo2 ovya7 Ayo 
ampdom nin tym 52 #4 Se ayn in yaoed yore man 93 Ay 
oyyaye by oyyayx onwyn onan pon eyo omwya pdm ind 
monn nat Sey nyp * yaye worm yaye oym oYyaye On. 3mm 
by myrand apd mye mxo B mp Dp * RB roMwyar diay Sia 
Roem mos do mpp Sw wr mp Sw adnnio anpdn sy + aan 
MON INI AD yay ym n|Y pdm pdm 522 xvom ° 5 opdm ay 
‘¥M) MDD * AND *¥M) }*ND 37 AND D3 iD INN pInn ADK dy 
Pwoin (so)H MANAD pwn ‘YM 35 FF MyIYs "wHIN AND ypaYN 
orpdn ad oym pwn 135 3nd ppdm + ym pwnin 3 pays vynany 
B® opdn 2 pwn own oan youn + ym penn 7 pdm S52 xvom 
vat Son om Sy ym) peon # inw opdn in prs aan penn 
orpdn 3 ‘dan noy 7wND) * yIYN WOIM) yay "ym OMyI¥N On 
Bo wT. NeW ppwon nx pyon 72 DYPdn Fo NAw AwONAD 
ovpdn in soy Sdn sn aden peo oyna ent tym) peo 3 aND 
*ym) oYyase oa ann nox by Ans Sy ods xyos * ym AnD pnw 
#5 2 wm mow by mye sand sapbn + oym) AND punn wHim poyE 
by sS5 eyo ¢ pnd iS on ym mNpm * nay by map Sw monn 
went nd pyno yaye wim yaye tym ovyaye ona may by may 
DYYI¥N DOYS F12 N¥OMD Jay nw amd ny sapdn * my 
ons ovyays Sy ovyays Sy vd yoo ¢ myyan 3 > ovyaye Sy 
PAYMOD HITT MYT PIN yIVN woIN) yIyN "ym OMyI¥N 
jew * 58 apy aa 1 ta Sew fn yow ar ayp pwd xB 
ema. emt oa ¢ nb + pnd 4 ap ¢ pap i aND * pro 
sin fay we an px cy 553 fon ed fa ben Naps Rein 
onay i$ aa ew ape by msn? pea ena a bw mdr maban 
mew mys ued opdmnw>)* o’nay i mexn ty * mp by mapa 
§ mW) ney mam nme nnx 55 myw § 12 Nyon MBO mam 
ppye § m2 xyon opdn > msayd ayn b> pbn SAN * onan 


1 fol. 54. 2 Seems to be crossed through in the MS. 
pd2 
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aun bw myn 8S stn 1S in mina i> yn ne by may 
nox Sy nN mpp IN’ yaye woInd pays tym onyays Sy ovyoyx 
pnd yraan tpn * ony AY an oneD § mow 551 mow why oma 
ono Sw Syays 93 In Hyaye 3 mp bo) ° sym onan 3 75 aNRem 
payx ‘ym Syaye by Spay in + paye won naw owyD Ins 
35 2K AND BO yIAA IDA ayA AID AND D prbm * yaye wom 
pnd iS im oym. agp vn Sdn pep Saw omwyn sme Sirs ann 5 
pnd sn yaw dip sme pnd iS Siw + pnd 4 apy * pap § mNDS 
Sw myn dim iva § nds ayn aya aia 3) pnd jo Sin 
- ovyays Sy nodan Sy ip omevo Seon oer + Sor * ain 
on pin + mow why ona nos Sy aoe any ‘Soa aND p'yaWw 
6b om wy ona mos oyn Sy mo yn wine pao § tn opdn ab 
*yn Sy pox yn pap § wy pdm in ipdn 4S snana oSsn pdm pap 
mana pnd § nm spbn sb ny sSon pin * pnd B ond mow yn ona 
vain mynd wnaaa ‘don pdm + aps oyn wna ayn nay by sno 
* mp 6 On) AYMD) MED II AYN) MB by AYND) Soa pnd A 
‘orpdn $a nana mpdbn + merpyx 8 on. eden naa wnpdn 
8 ipyp 4 opnosnya i Sy i am) myaye 9 naa npr fn 
3 fepoe 38 Se esSwmr 35 myays oS Sw exdem myaye 15 ind on 
wry soa spain eden do pmx pdm 6 porns ¢ Spe weden 
yays ipo ede 595 n+ worm pays ipdn awyd sone 34 spe 
mun by mys em pean a omyaye § ipo oS pnw wom 
my2ye A maa myaye 3 on Syaye by Sysye on nw 
‘A SMD MYIYN ONS ANIA AMID yI¥N *¥M Hy AD * 3AM 
| Mya Fn penn 7 Nw yoy won ny ADI Myaye § 
YIYN °¥N OND oMyaye oS Sysyx by Syayx HT A pwn 

.yase win ons 


:pina son yo owt madam wad onda 


mynd be mints yeawab aD} ty 
* myty mrt 555 syd) mined + ornd syd cnn snowA 
* mywE moan 7373 and + sada mya een pra muh 


1 Added in the margin. 








* mvp yt xd) myo DN3 
* mya dsp nwa mvnex 
* MYNDD) "303 AYO TWN 
‘mynd prem na My Wwe 
‘myn 555m ara ovpbxss 
* men pod ams we 
* moa pdys isd awe 
* mon we Adin a5 
+ mywpnsa ods nea yaad 
* mrp 5590 by wow orp 
‘ANwy 3 FoI Mwy won 
“MYND JINN WW AND WR 
* mys Ae 20d ap qWwE 
* myn: ix yriwd rp S55 
‘mn nme pnwy xond 
* mvon ya See xond 
* mop 54 sand 1b we om 
‘mv pon pd 4 xond 
‘mena an xoby 17 
* mynor Sx men tebe ow 
“vn ony oxy’ adynd 
‘nena pvdwm con sy 
‘rw ow ABA Id tom 
‘Aw my DIN 
‘my ney sy mp 
* manps aaws dia ond 
‘mw owo nani nd 
* mana ove we dy 
‘mow AA npr 5$5n prt 
* my noxp on Ss4n 
* nNDD) *NDS. JSeA An 
* mp fen IN AyIINI 
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1 fol. 54>. 
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* nya son xnsdn and 
‘smwon Seon ven ok 

* mens wy mpoin sond 

* 733 INN MANN DWI 

* mxos ome apo xd mei 
yom aed inde 

‘ww nse on mabdnd 
95 mod py ada anda 

* pmsdp o mod Snnn mi 
* mp aod Saw xonm 

+ 15$> Sy aeod wm on dn 
*ypnpa ad nny sand 

* 739 YO’ WR Pawn DDD 
*yamnd 5 sand ox avon 

* apnea amd sins om 

* OHI myo? TDIOM 

* abynd spe mwxs Sys 
‘wy mao ww reDd) 

* pede new sons som 
*spbea min ow mn ow 

* yay 17 Ww ey 

* 95 map nt ynnd rpxn ox! 
+ pod obs: nysed 
‘pomp nit mw 75 2 wn 
* Aven on owom Ades 

* ne (p] 817 Ow mxD won 
‘on San maw owd Sy om 
* proim) swopred sh sy 
amon ade AAR Nim 

* nbwd aS pn qwopnen 

* pwhy ray sy mde 
 owby dp sy rayon 
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‘mn feeA mim owe 
‘myn of po) SAA An 

* mynd on pawps Bonn "T 
* m3 Aw (so) AAR In 
* myvay ‘ede ee AD A 

‘ PMWAWI WHI wD MIND YIN 
‘mivyy wx pdins owe 739 
‘mrp pp nn 5p 33 

* mya ADA “A oMyYD3 
‘my AOA odes 
“MNS WY WN WET nN 
+ mynaa na on nd 
‘myvny ma pound ans app 
* MND aN. "I 

* mya mxy “y DY ADA 
‘mo wand yrs men 
*myp AR baat yaw. mn 
‘mwp mn ASAR FA Sy 
‘omvws oF DMD DW Spp 
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pny ad sy aden 

» awa aS an and ann 
syn sy owdy on nw 
* pws HS mnd wom 

* pysw> omaxd monn 

* 7NDD pny’ Sy DATINN 

* yo> ns ynod pny 
wa TIN UN DT JNM 

* mye ES wpya Nin apy 
yma 0 §79 Senen 

‘mt pn sy xan 7 nn 
‘mint opbsd jo 75 mp 

* 35 2D (re A OAIINY 

* pbx own ibe. mom 
‘na wy WwN AND nD 

* pads nysixd oa adem 
+ 79n2 AY WR MD 


* m2 m2 5y AN mp new 


*wyD Toy Ne PENT nD 
on Abin ovads jon 

* A IM) Toy FAS yw na) 
* pads nyaixd son x 


5 ip Sy dit pan vsdan ened Sew 


emp by usa ee aes ¢ omwos Seo wen ow 
* pms yo arand pn xin * pava nD Mwy wY Na 
pny my pina ann Says ayoea on ava pas ra 555 
‘pen myn awy jon xdiyd ab en or aes 

* omay 55 yamnby waxed * np mwa mp2 xdn 
pees 72 Maen saya ¢ bisa enn AND M2 Jn om 
+ famed wen won Sy owen * an ie AND m3 ANI? 


* pmyes iwon by ayn * onND ‘p> pwH IN 
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TINS ° NN NINA * NIN be 


* mbpwnn 











* pympon novaa mby yoy ¢ 75 mxom npn ‘yma Ay 

* pnpons iby’ mpm * Ayan mx ann 

* pnyws cwyd ome pidn * moxa mix wom onwy> 
* D3 OF DwoN ONOND * re my np” jw 525 
T * pata mmeap man ws * xdyst py da on om 
* oma rams ond * p> mey ww moe DN? 

* pm yo andy ad ¢ onen owdy ren orp 

* pips 75 mby? noxs * namin pwn yap ney 

* prwy mao yar Abad © pa aby wwe ayo inp 
‘orn on xdiyd ar yen * one owdy on ta aby 
*ompy ody axons pina * aww madd sin isn 
*ompn ee mw panoyar * on ada ow an aydy 

* pas myn yam on aNd mw xda inp 

* pm ymroxd on mixoa * wom ovpdes aND m3 
‘on on mw myo ws pdoxd ym yo 3 mn 
*pmwas mona wSwa on * awden fede ny > cypn 
‘omen mow yrs adxa ¢ diy pbc adn vain op 
* ornom oops ar aata * aywos xd ppt xd Sax 
‘pan pays an sim * oxo ynand xdy Sinyd 
‘ppp aby onwynr * yaixd jo wain np 

* DINW) DI IwY MDW * DWN ADD OF 1D AN 

* Ds yws mw jor On * Owe IND paw INW? TINY 

* pmpma sy 595 ax wen + xhiyd aay ada ar aye 
sony SSAAS pond * AowAS xin xdyt Tye AID 
* pvinaa pdiar adi ody * Ad ws pment one xdn 
* pron owden mand + namnd p> ayanin 75 pbn 
pra 35 ody ppyd + nen orwde apn apr 
pons Ta 15 ewan ¢ sy 525 pps yn ADins 
:OMyY yw API sim * ayNdy mind ovyn jm 
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‘opps oyand Sper nay + dp yars tad 1d pe awe? 


+ Dery ono onwydr * pdpwn miwnd Iwi qK 
* prpin pbadp and w mywd * Sowns ona Spen qm 
‘op pn omy yoo wwe * Seem $x 95 aytn xd om 
‘DE yo svn 3 innsn3 * pbdpen mx qb a xm T 
* DYDD YON ASN MN + andaa 1b man 52 7 
‘pry on medy sem + pipra Sper dm penn now 
* prdp > mya onwy ws ‘yom mywns xin edy 
+ pradnn ndisd ne na * pyoyp *3 125 dpen xd 
‘ppd tia ‘dy nerds + ror0d ond man mien an 


oN” mDD MOwMON NED? 


‘aN wy) AD wT N34 ‘nawno. DIN wx dwn 
OMe NYDID WI NID + nbawa Sewd sav whi 
‘amvymnd ym tar 545 *ynind nyo wes ADR 
+ andand ayo endy axe + amanbdnd xa oder any 4 
+ mor pod amar ay 555 sen aos meyn 
3b mms jn Seon enn ox + aps on mos Sy yada awnn 23 
‘ AMDN a3 
yen sy > oe awe poems moend ove ynoww 53 by im 
+ movdend : 
myno 75 aww pan am AD NN) Th2 NW) wR Me IM 
* monn 3 
ye xdn NN ON) BID PRI NM DWN NIT YD NON WONN ON { 


* pmb wine cnn 


poem 5 em S23. yin? mow oe aw Sy odessa 75 pom 
* m0 Jy ’¥nA 


MOND ON) TWD NW WK * ADD AYMD TRB 1d AMY DyD Sew 
* mownnd 


2 =d.11, fol. 1. 





1 fol. 55. 
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nn nds nyyen mos awn momynd omyn pn 7d ones xdn 
mo Ps 

‘ow snes ayy owe dy ¢ mmpnd mewn yr m2 yen 525 

pn ma 7953 Sy swnn 32 + mowed) JnawnD> pan oO “NAN I 


* nD 
non mow mpidnn meyn? 

‘mow pon puna 2d * pdnd ond awe ome ow 
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1 =d.11, fol. 2. 
? A paraphrase of the puzzle of the three sons as given below (p. 381) 
from MS. d. 
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1 A paraphrase of the puzzle of the twenty m2 as given below (p. 382) 
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? =d.11, fol. 1% Marg. ono. 
3 In MS. d. the rest is cut off. 
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1 MS. Hebr. d. 11, fol. 1; the remaining pieces are not in MS. 2079. 
2 Marg. 0°2[3 3]. 3 MS. Heb. d. 11, fol. 2, marg. orm. 
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* The beginning is evidently missing. 
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1d. 11, fol.73; see above, p. 365. 
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1 From the Paris MS., no. 646 (Ancien fonds 174), fol. 238; see Zunz, 
Literaturgeschichte, p. 486. The copy was kindly made for me by Mr. J. Broydé, 
editor of Les Réflexions sur Ame, par Bahya ben Joseph ibn Pakouda (Paris, 
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JEWS AND MODERN THOUGHT". 


THE holding of a Conference such as this is an indication 
of very striking efforts in the cause of true progress of 
thought. To bring together men of diverse views and 
of varied religious experiences upon the common platform 
of faith in the Supreme Being must be from any intelligent 
standpoint a good in itself. I have felt impelled to say 
this before entering upon the specific subject upon which 
I have been invited to speak. And if you will allow me 
to do so, I would observe that the inquiries which are here 
encouraged as to the attitude of different religionists towards 
the problems which beset us all are good both for the in- 
quirers and for those who are questioned. It must have 
occurred to many minds who have felt the need and the 
power of religion that the great cause has more often been 
retarded by the strife of sects than by any hostility from 
without. The assumption common in the history of all 
religions, that the various schools of thought must for ever 
be at war with one another has had the effect of obscuring 
the goal of the religious life by concealing the divine truth 
that the brotherhood of men is the inevitable corollary of 
the eternal Fatherhood. Speaking of my own co-religionists, 
the Jews, in relation to modern thought—there is perhaps 
no more striking illustration of the religious backwardness, 
to which I have referred, than the enforced position of the 
Jews in relation to Christians. The compulsory isolation 
of the Jews through ages has been for them a severe test. 
I have often wondered that it has not had the effect of 

1 An address delivered at the Westbourne Park Conference at Dr. 
Clifford’s Chapel, London, on Sunday, October g, 1898. 
VOL. XI. Ee 
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destroying the religious faculty among them. What can 
be more conducive to the destruction of the higher religious 
instincts than the sense of living apart from the rest of 
mankind? And when there is added to this condition the 
baneful influence of being perpetually the victims of hatred, 
envy, and all uncharitableness—of discovering those around 
you to be your relentless enemies, it is not easy to regard 
all your fellow men as brethren of the same Parentage. 
But besides the active hostility which has kept the Jews 
so long isolated, and which even now in most parts of 
Europe consigns them to an artificial separateness, there 
is another evil, which is common to many denominations, 
of a less acute kind, but yet hindering in its effect upon 
general religious progress. There is the over confidence 
with each religious body that it alone is right—the im- 
pression that the spirit of God only hovers in a few places 
and not ina great many. There is also a peculiar reserve 
in regard to religious intercourse—and people are heard to 
flatter themselves when they get on with their neighbours 
of different beliefs on the very hard terms of maintaining 
a strict silence about religion. They can be friendly in 
ordinary intercourse, but they dare not interchange religious 
ideas. I have known excellent Christians ask timidly 
about the Jewish religion, fearing lest the mere inquiry 
might lead to misunderstanding. We may all rejoice that 
here in England, at least, Jews and Christians have come 
to know one another better, and, indeed, to seek and to find 
what they ‘have in common. 

The emancipation of the Jews, which even in England 
has only been effected in the generation now passing away, 
has had a deeper and wider influence than the mere removal 
of civil disabilities. The abolition of University tests, and 
the opening of public schools to persons of all denomina- 
tions, have naturally produced an important change in the 
relatioas of Jews to their fellow countrymen. Formerly, 
when the Universities and schools were closed to all but 
Anglicans, there was not much intercourse in private life 
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between the followers of the different creeds. It was 
necessarily exceptional to find life-long personal friendships 
between the one and the other. Happily the condition is 
entirely altered. 

It cannot be said that there is any particular attitude 
which a Jew, as a Jew, holds towards any subject, except 
religion. When the Jews were completely isolated, or held 
only slight and casual intercourse with non-Jews, the great 
human problems touched them as deeply as they did the 
rest of mankind, and there was certainly no impediment in 
Judaism itself to the free pursuit of science. Mathematics, 
astronomy, and medicine had always been favourite subjects 
of study among the Jews of the Middle Ages. You will read 
in that scholarly work of Mr. Israel Abrahams, Jewish Life 
in the Middle Ages, p. 234, “ An occupation in which Jews 
of the Middle Ages particularly excelled was medicine. . . 
The Jewish physicians of Spain and Italy were unrivalled 
except by the Moors. It was their scientific skill which 
gave Jewish Rabbi-statesmen their peculiar position at the 
courts of Spain and Portugal.” 

The modern development of science has, of course, 
attracted Jews in no less degree than it has other people. 
There is probably no department of science in which there 
are not Jewish students, But if you ask what is the 
attitude of Jews as a whole towards the modern movements 
in biblical criticism, science, and sociology, it is impossible 
to give a specific answer. The truth is that the Jews do 
not think together upon any of those problems, nor would 
it be reasonable for them to do so. There is as much 
-diversity among the Jewish people on these questions as 
there is among the rest of mankind. There are Jews who 
are evolutionists, and there are Jews who are not. There 
are Jews who have accepted the latest results of biblical 
criticism, and who indeed have themselves in no small 
degree contributed to those results. There are again’ dis- 
tinct schools of thought among Jews, or I should more 
properly say within the fold of Judaism, upon the inter- 

Ee 2 
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pretation of Scripture. But what I want specially to 
emphasize is this. The faith of the Israelite is independent 
of the results of biblical criticism. In saying this I am 
quite aware that there are certain schools of thought which 
cannot be independent of those results. For example: 
where it is believed as a necessary part of the Jewish Faith 
that the Pentateuch is not a composite work but entirely 
written by Moses, there would obviously be a disturbance 
if it were proved that the Pentateuch was the work of 
many hands and of different generations. Yet this view 
does not stamp the Jew who holds it with apostasy or 
infidelity. 

The remarkable latitude of thought within the Jewish 
fold is a theme in itself too lengthy and complex, if not 
irrelevant for the present occasion. It is, however, un- 
avoidable to refer to it in addressing you upon the attitude 
of Jews towards modern thought. Without that latitude 
it would be difficult to imagine how Judaism could have 
survived two thousand years against every machination. 
It must have perished if it had not possessed within itself 
the power of development, adaptability—what some call 
evolution. Judaism has existed under every condition 
known to the history of mankind. First, a Theocracy— 
a State Religion—a Disestablished Religion—a Religion 
with an elaborate ritual—a Religion without it—again 
with forms and ceremonies, sometimes Asiatic, sometimes 
European. It has been a religion apparently fastened 
to a written code, and then we have seen it almost 
detached from its written code. Judaism lives on a great 
tradition which appears to have been partly written down 
and partly unwritten. Judaism has been the religion 
of men and women in every circumstance of life—in 
ghettos, and out of ghettos. Jews are aliens and pariahs 
in one country, free citizens in another. In poverty and 
in affluence, in tribulation and in prosperity, the Jewish 
religion has lived and has also progressed. 

There has arisen in our own time a great division of 
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thought among persons of Jewish birth as to the very 
constitution of Judaism itself—and I must say at once in 
all candour, that notwithstanding a certain common interest, 
derived from the sense of a common ancestry and an in- 
herited sympathy with the sufferings of our fellow Jews 
throughout the world, the division of which I speak is of 
considerable magnitude, and is of such a nature that it 
affects fundamental spiritual conceptions. I am not now 
referring to those differences known as between the so- 
called orthodox and reformers, nor to any question of mere 
ritual significance—all such things shrink into a sub- 
ordinate place when we come to consider the larger and 
the deeper issue—which is a new one. I feel much diffidence 
in touching upon this subject, and yet it would scarcely 
be justifiable in an address of this nature to ignore it. 
There is a struggle going on among ourselves between the 
two ideas which are represented by the terms religion and 
race. Formerly, Judaism meant a certain religion imposed 
upon a particular people who were created for the sole 
purpose of receiving and maintaining it. Some of the 
descendants of this people to whom that religion was 
revealed are beginning to think that religion was not the 
purpose for which the Jewish people were specialized—and 
hence they maintain that a Jew who has discarded the 
Jewish religion has yet a place as a Jew in the scheme of 
human history, separate and distinct from the nationality 
to which he belongs. This struggle between two such 
ideas, namely, religion and race, might be illustrated by 
a conflict between the thoughts which are suggested by 
the terms sacred and secular. For purposes of distinction 
I will call the representatives of the two struggling ideas 
the religious and the secular Jew. It is not easy for me 
to give you an impartial presentation of the attitude of 
thought of the secular Jew—because I believe that his con- 
ception of the subject is the very antithesis of everything 
for which our race was called into being, and for which 
we have suffered martyrdom through many generations. 
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Of course the secular Jew, who is detached from the Jewish 
religion, would tell you that Jews have an outlook of their 
own in regard to all social and scientific questions, in the 
sense in which that might be said of the French or the 
Germans or of any nation. He would naturally think 
this, because the separateness of which he is undoubtedly 
conscious must be accounted for. Those who represent this 
school of thought are not numerous. They are certainly 
an infinitesimal section of the entire Jewish race. But 
they exist, and among them are individuals of wide reputa- 
tion for intellectual attainments and force of character. 
The consequence is that whilst their views meet with little 
response among Jews themselves, their writings are apt to 
give to the outer world a mistaken conception of Jews and 
of Judaism. These men are sincerely attached to the 
Hebrew race. That attachment is easily explained. They 
are not removed by many generations, if even by one from 
those who were more than race Jews. Hence it is of the 
nature of a family attachment. It is probable in my 
judgment that such types would not exist at all, if it were 
not for that appalling retrogression, known as anti-Semitism, 
which disfigures most of the Continental States. It is the 
wild and cruel hatred and persecution of the Jews in Russia, 
in France, and in Germany, sprung up in our own genera- 
tion, which has revived in the hearts of Jews, who had 
become agnostics, the sense that they do still belong to 
the oppressed and vilified race. The interest which this 
attitude of thought in these circumstances creates for other 
Jews is the reflection that the divine mandate by which 
the Jewish people are maintained in their distinctiveness 
cannot so easily be overcome as the agnostic would 
imagine. They are Jews in spite of themselves, and in 
spite of their agnosticism. 

In relation to modern thought, I must say most distinctly 
that a Jew as such has one great message and one only. 
I cannot presume to speak to you as a critic or an artist. 
I cannot place myself even in imagination outside that 
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cause which is dearer than life, and with which alone the 
Jews as Jews in my belief must be identified. Our message 
is a spiritual one and it concerns mankind. If we were to 
forgo the purpose for which alone we exist as Jews, I for 
one could see no reason for maintaining the separateness. 
If the object of our distinctive existence is to be given 
up, the survival of the Jewish race would be hollow and 
useless. 

The time has come when, in relation to modern thought, 
there should be established definite religious relations 
between Jews and non-Jews. In the present generation 
all the religious forces are in need of cohesion and of 
concerted action against the onslaughts of agnosticisra 
and materialism. Here the Jews are capable of render- 
ing yeoman’s service. In England our Christian fellow 
countrymen are in very many instances working manfully 
and nobly for the spread of religion as the only true basis 
of morality and of happiness. The Nonconformists have, 
by their example, aroused from lethargy the latent mis- 
sionary powers of the Church of England. But there are 
vast fields for spiritual missionary effort of which we are 
all more or less unmindful. 

You may very naturally wonder that a Jew should speak 
thus to Christians, as though there were no difference 
between the two upon some of the most solemn aspects 
of the religious idea. I do not ignore that difference, but 
I cannot resist the reflection that Christians and Jews have 
in the past erred on the side of magnifying rather than of 
minimizing those distinctions. Above and beyond all our 
differences, the first clause of the Apostles’ Creed is happily 
common to Jew and Christian alike—and what seems to 
me the special need of our generation is to make that fact 
a greater reality than we have yet done. To quote a 
representative English Jew: “To teach mankind a God, 
and to give a morality to the world, this is our calling'.” 

1 From a speech of the late Sir John Simon to his constituents at 
Dewsbury, 1868. 
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And it is clearly the profession of Christianity as well. 
How then can Christians and Jews unite in that great 
propaganda? It may seem like a dream to many, an 
impossibility to some, a hope to a few, that there may yet 
exist in England a common religious bond between all 
persons who are convinced that the worship of God is the 
only true basis of happiness and of morality. The time 
seems to have come when there should be a real co-opera- 
tion between all who possess the gift of faith. You are 
perhaps thinking while I utter these words that it is 
impossible for Jews and Christians to unite for religious 
purposes so long as there remains that great divergence 
between us upon the distinctive teaching of Christianity. 
On the one side and on the other it is true that there are 
dogmas which appear to be irreconcilable, the one apparently 
the negation of the other. Notwithstanding this I venture 
to urge that the contrast is immeasurably greater between 
Religion and Atheism than it is between Judaism and 
Christianity. To agree to differ upon a subject which 
touches us profoundly is no small part of an elevated piety. 
It must have occurred to those who think deeply on these 
matters, that a high ascent of faith is reached when it is 
possible to feel a true spiritual bond with those who differ 
from us on some great issue which has rent us through the 
centuries. Two years ago I ventured to suggest in the 
Fortnighily Review the attitude which Jews ought to 
assume towards modern thought—not indeed in the sphere 
of science or of sociology, but in the sphere of religion only. 
There are multitudes of men and women in England who 
are neither Jews nor Christians. It has often occurred to 
me that there are some to whom the revelation of God will 
come through Christianity, and others to whom it may 
come from Judaism direct. 

If you reflect on the marvellous variety of human 
character, and then consider that there is one transcendent 
truth which is essential for every human soul, the problem 
will present itself: how shall that one transcendent truth 
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penetrate to every individual? The experience of history 
and the witness of our personal lives point to the fact that 
the channels of divine truth are as numerous as are the 
types of human character. See in how many different 
ways the religion of the gospels has been conveyed to 
Englishmen alone. Each sect and almost each place of 
worship seems to be a separate and distinct channel of 
religious impetus. Among the wonders of religious history 
there is nothing which is more remarkable than the 
impression common to most religionists that the infinite 
Creator should have rendered himself unknowable and 
inaccessible to the vast majority of his creatures. Whether 
it be a church, a Bible or a particular tradition, to suppose 
that there is but one medium of divine revelation is to 
form a quite inadequate conception of the Supreme Being, 
as well as to misunderstand human nature. This criticism 
of course applies to Jews as well as to Christians. If 
you represent the religious life as something which is 
only attainable upon conditions which ignore the varieties 
of mental constitution, and which are therefore impossible 
for many men, you deny the universality of the religious 
need. I[ will illustrate my meaning first by a reference 
to Judaism and then to Christianity. In ancient Judaism 
the expression “God of Israel” was probably a hindrance 
to the universal apprehension of the divine Being. People 
who were not of the Hebrew family were apt to think the 
Israelites were not bearing witness to the God of the spirits 
of all flesh, but merely to a local deity. In later times 
the confusion which took place between abstract religious 
thought and ceremonialism acted as a further impediment 
to the dissemination of religion. It was a misfortune that 
Rabbinical Judaism placed its ritual aspects almost, if not 
quite, on a level with its spiritual teaching. Even now 
it is necessary to insist that the spirituality of the Jewish 
religion is independent of its forms and observances, and of 
race. In regard to Christianity it may with equal truth 
be assumed that the higher teachings of the gospels have 
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at times been obscured either by sacerdotalism or by crude 
interpretations of Scripture. Elaborate rituals and com- 
plicated theologies are apt to conceal the deepest truths 
of all religion—which are also the simplest. A great 
Christian has said “too much is made of the difficulties of 
religion, not enough of the simplicity of it” (Professor 
Jowett). 

There are persons to whom the conception of God and 
of a godly life would scarcely be possible if those ideas 
were not clothed in the garb of a particular church—we 
will say the Church of Rome or the Greek Church, On the 
other hand there are a great many persons to whom religion 
and ritual, whether wisely or not, appear to be inconsistent 
with one another. Some people can only worship their 
Maker in silence or in secret and are not attracted by 
public worship. Others again find a certain stimulus in 
being part of a large congregation. There are some minds 
to whom the recitation of any creed is repugnant. It does 
not at all follow that they are unbelievers. There are 
types of men and women, perhaps highly cultivated, who 
shrink from giving any formulated utterance to their faith 
—who prefer to feel it and to live by it, but to say nothing. 
A biblical student may notice characters of this type among 
the authors and compilers of the Bible and of the New 
Testament. In the Old and the New Testament there are 
expressions of abstract religious thought unaccompanied 
by or unsuggestive of any formulated creed. And indeed 
they seem incapable of suggesting any. Many instances 
will occur to you. I will mention two or three from both 
sources. 

In the Jewish Bible :— 

“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on thee.” 

“Thou compassest my path and my lying down and art 
acquainted with all my ways.” 

“To love mercy, to do justice, to walk humbly with 
thy God.” 
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“ Hide not thyself from thine own flesh.” 

“Love ye the stranger.” 

“ Be ye holy, for I the Lord your God am holy.” 

“My house shall be called a house of prayer for all 
peoples.” 

And turning to the New Testament we find :— 


“In my father’s house are many mansions.” 

“Inasmuch as ye do it to the least of these ye do it 
unto me.” 

“Blessed are they who have not seen yet have believed.” 

“He went about doing good.” 

“Other sheep I have which are not of this fold.” 

And “Except a man receive the kingdom of God as 
a little child.” 


In regard to such sayings there are no mental difficulties. 
They present no problems of scientific or of historical 
criticism. And yet they constitute the very kernel of the 
religious idea from which no one with the religious instinct 
could possibly dissent. They seem to possess a power of 
uniting men which is nowhere else found with the same 
intensity. All those sayings, and many more like them, 
whether we find them in the Hebrew Bible or in the Greek 
Testament, are equally the sayings or the writings of Jews. 
They breathe the faith of the Hebrew race. and the faith 
which they breathe is emphatically for mankind. Humanity 
and not a particular race or church or group was the object 
of the message. 

Those highest spiritual sayings of the New Testament 
and of the Old do not contradict one another. If the 
expression varies, the idea is the same. And they are 
the common inheritance of all. No religion can ever claim 
to be adapted to the needs of all men which makes itself 
dependent upon circumstances that create differences of 
opinion. Here there are no such differences. Modern 
thought yearns for such inspiration. The Jewish faith has 
entered into the life blood of Christianity,and yet Christianity 
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differs from Judaism. This is no paradox. It would be 
impossible to subtract from Christianity the elements of 
Judaism which it has absorbed and to find anything left 
that one could recognize as the religion of Jesus. One 
great distinction between modern thought and the thought 
of the ages is found in the ever increasing sense of human 
brotherhood as something which rises above all barriers. 
This sentiment was not understood in former times, except 
among the rare and gifted spirits who were usually perse- 
cuted for expressing it. The strides which have been made 
in our own generation are considerable; but if we look at 
the Continent of Europe we perceive an appalling contrast 
between the spirit which prevails and the higher spirit 
of the early Christians. What is needed now is to pour 
into the streams of modern thought the best results of 
religion as apprehended by Judaism and Christianity alike. 
For these ends Jews and non-Jews must work together— 
not in opposition. On each side we have to perceive that 
the spread of religion as the vital element of human 
character must never be jeopardized through a creed, or 
a ritual, or an interpretation of a text. 

Controversy has been the bane of religious history. It has 
acted through many generations like a drag upon the chariot 
wheel of spiritual progress. We come to be weary of conten- 
tion and to yearn for peace. Yet peace is not all that we 
need in this life. We have problems to solve, differences 
to adjust, grievances to remove. The struggles between 
capital and labour, the education of the new democracy; 
the duties imposed upon society towards the helpless 
children of criminals and drunkards—all these questions 
require religion to cope with them. No human problem 
was ever illumined by excluding the divine light. Unless 
the conscience of a people is in touch with the eternal 
fountain of righteousness, public morality is in danger and 
pessimism. becomes a raging epidemic. These are the evils 
which modern thought has to confront. Dr. Clifford has 
truly said that “religion is not an opinion but a life.” 
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Conferences based upon that principle will help to unite 
men in various ways. When we speak of modern thought 
it is necessary to remember that the vast mass of our fellow 
creatures do not think very much. They work and they 
suffer; they love and they die. Their lives are full of 
activity and full of tragedy, but they have not much 
thought of their own. They are naturally led by the 
thoughts of others. The consolations of religion are of 
unspeakable value to the toiling multitudes even as they 
are to the isolated thinkers. What is called modern thought 
is something which is suggested and determined by the 
few rather than by the many. Whether in science or in 
politics, in the arts and letters, the spirit of God is the 
surest guarantee for right thinking. The Jewish people, or 
those of them who have any attitude at all towards modern 
thought, must ever be mindful of the spiritual relation 
of their race towards mankind. To express that attitude 
I shall conclude with the words of my venerated father :— 

“Greece taught the world the arts, philosophy, and 
letters; Rome the art of government, and the science of 
law. Our mission is higher, holier; it embraces the whole 
spiritual domain; it is to unfold to man all that is true, 
elevating, ennobling, hallowing, godlike; to link humanity 
with the divine essence in whose image it was created, and 
open up, as it were, the infinite future to our finite vision.” 


OSWALD JOHN SIMON. 
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BIBLICAL STUDIES. 


. 
THE USE OF THE HEBREW WORD M23. 


THAT learning may be an encumbrance is a dangerous 
truth to utter. Buta truth it most certainly is, and nowhere 
is its application more necessary than in lexicography. 
Sehultens (Proverbia Salomonis, 1748, pp. 268 f.) is certainly 
not deficient in Jearning, but his discussion has the radical 
defect of being based on the Massoretic text. Now before 
learnedly determining the root-meaning of n¥3, we ought 
carefully to investigate the alleged occurrences of the word. 
I will venture to make a contribution to this, feeling sure 
that no careful student of the Old Testament at the present 
day will undervalue the importance of the effort. My 
readers will remember with interest that one of Robertson- 
Smith’s last works was “Notes on Hebrew Words, I” 
(JEWIsH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 1892, pp. 280 ff.); this 
lamented scholar intended to pursue the subject further, 
but illness prevented this. The passages on which I shall 
offer some, for the most part, fresh suggestions are these: 
1 Sam. xv. 29, Hab. i. 4, Job xxxiv. 36, Prov. xxi. 28, Sirach 
xliii. 5, 13, and by way of appendix, Ps. Ixviii. 24. 

(a) 1 Sam. xv. 29, Sew myo on, R.V. “And also the 
strengtia of Israel (or victory, or glory).” The latest com- 
mentator (Lohr) pays Dr. Driver the compliment of referring 
solely to him and to Wellhausen; indeed, he takes his 
statement of fact avowedly from Dr. Driver. But the 
work, so much valued by students, to which he refers, 
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was published in 1890, while Wellhausen’s book appeared 
as long ago as 1871. Could nothing have been added 
by a scholar like Lohr? The true reading, it appears 
to me, is as plain as possible to a critic who respects but 
does not venerate the Massoretic text. All commentators 
have noticed the parallelism of Num. xxiii.ig. With this 
in our mind, and the recollection of the numerous passages 
in which duplicate readings have been combined in our 
text, we can hardly fail to restore the original text 
somewhat as follows, adopting the 2%” (dmocrpéwe.) of 
LXX in preference to the 7p” of MT.: wr xD avA-[ DN] D3) 
Dn3y Ni DIS ND aw} bs “ And even if thou shouldst turn, 
God is not a man that he should turn; he is not a man 
that he should change his mind.” This is in general 
accordance with the view of the passage taken by the 
Targum. So the “strength (or glory, or confidence, or 
victory, or truth) of Israel” ceases to rank among the 
authenticated titles of the God of Israel. I have inten- 
tionally not discussed the LXX rendering, because it would 
not help us towards our goal. 

(b) Hab. i. 4, bevD Nyy RYN), A.V. and R.V. “and 
judgment doth never go forth”; R.V. marg., “... goeth 
not forth unto victory”; Dr. G. A. Smith, “... never gets 
forth” (or, colloquially, “never gets away’’); Ewald, fol- 
lowing the Syriac, “... comes not forth according to truth.” 
Clearly ny2d “for ever” is unnatural. Ewald has caught 
the true meaning, but there is no other passage in which 
ny) can plausibly be said to mean “truth.” It is more 
than probable that we should read nns3d “according to 
rightness” (ef. Isa. lix. 14, where N28 “truth” and 1733 
“straightforwardness” are parallel). Our study of Job 
xxxiv. 36 will confirm this. 

(c) Job xxxiv. 36, NYY IPS [NZ “38, R.V. “ Would that 
Job were tried unto the end.” For ‘38 Perles (Analekten, 
p. 58) rightly reads ON (cf. Ps. cxxxix.19); © might easily 
be confounded with ‘2 (final forms slowly established 
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themselves). But when Perles renders, “Oh that Job might 
permanently stand the test,” we can hardly assent to it, 
because permanence has nothing to do with the matter. 
Right speaking is the subject of the section. Job, says 
Elihu, has not spoken wisely. For ¥} we should certainly 
read 733 or nin3}, The verb jn2 also needs correction. 
The LXX (ude) presupposes, not 7777 (Duhm), but 79); 
read 9’. The sy before m3 in MT. is a corruption of 
1D; ie. the text originally contained, side by side, the 
wrong reading jn, and the right reading o>. The 
sense is, “Oh that Job would learn rightness (in thought 
and speech)”; ef. Isa. xxvi. 10. 

(d) Prov. xxi. 28, 727) nyz> yo’ wm, R. V. “But the man 
that heareth shall speak unchallenged (or, so as to endure).” 
Can ny25 possibly mean “unchallenged”? Surely the only 
right rendering is, “shall speak continuously.” But this 
is no sense at all; the antithesis in the parallel line is 
“shall perish.’ Gratz pronounces the passage unintelligible; 
Frankenberg leaves it untranslated. Surely the right 
reading is not far to seek. The LXX has dvijp 3 pvdac- 
gopuevos = VY) UN}, and for nyo we should certainly read 
mina) (cf. on Hab. i. 4). The sense is, “ but a prudent man 
speaks according to that which is right.” 

(e) Lam. iii. 18, ‘9¥2 T38, R.V. “my strength is perished ” 
(so Lohr); “my victory,’ Driver, Budde, following LXX. 
The former sense is more suitable to the parallel line than 
the latter, but is not perfect, and has no philological basis. 
We might, of course, correct ‘207 (?), but the true reading 
is probably 700 “his lovingkindness”’ (ef. Ps. 1xxvii. 9). 

(f) Sirach xliii. 5,13, yvax myx wa; Lévi, “et sa parole 
assure la victoire 4 ses ministres”; Oxford editors, “and 
(with) his words he maketh brilliant (?) his mighty ones.” 
[pawn] mipy nyoni; Lévi, “et fait triompher ses flamméches 
quand il chatie”; Oxford editors, “and maketh brilliant 
the flashes in judgment.” The text is plainly corrupt; 
the scribe himself was uncertain as to the verb (see mar- 
ginal readings). In the former passage 7%, in the latter 
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yn, appears to be favoured by LXX (xaréomevoev—rayvver). 
At any rate, we cannot safely admit ny) into a glossary 
of the language of Sirach. 

(g) Ps. Ixviii. 24. This passage may partly compensate 
us for the loss of some supposed occurrences of n¥3. The 
words to be corrected are 373 D’a'ND, R.V. “(that the tongue 
of thy dogs may have) its portion from [thine] enemies.” 
It is common to read 373% from an unused substantive }2 
“part,” or else in3>. But the evil lies deeper. oO'2 ND | 
is also wrong. Comparing Isa. Ixiii. 3,6 and 7252 fiw 
ny3> DIA “and that the tongue of thy dogs may be 
reddened with vital sap.” 

These results are not the product of arbitrary guessing, 
but are in accordance with principles such as all practised 
correctors of the text constantly apply. I am afraid that, 
as in the case of "¥2 (Hxpository Times, November, 1898), 
I have not had the support of any of the recent lexicons. 
But we are in a transitional stage. As Professor Kautzsch 
some years ago truly said, in a survey of the present state 
of the study of theology, a large amount of reconstruction 
is necessary. No good work can fail to help forward the 
desired end; in spite of ourselves, we are all radical 
reformers. Kuenen was by nature and temperament 
a conservative ; circumstances and obedience to conscience 
made him a reformer. Our grammars and lexicons will 
but slowly adopt new critical results; but they cannot 
fail to do so, sooner or later, when these results have been 
tested and assimilated by a sufficient number of scholars. 
We shall yet understand the Old Testament Scriptures 
much better than we do at present. 
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II. 
THE TEXT OF CANT. VII. 3, 5-7. 


CANT. Vii. 3, 1953 28. Ido not venture to follow Budde 
in supposing that 17D “moon” (cf. Aram. ND) was in use 
when Canticles was written (Gunkel’s 1nd, Ps. xxiv. 16, 
is not happy). Nor is “moon-shaped basin” a very attrac- 
tive phrase. Read probably "13D (83D) j38 “a chalice of pure 
gold” (ef. Job xxviii. 15). 

Cant. vil. 5. The comparison of the bride’s neck to an 
“ivory tower,’ and that of her nose to another tower (called 
the tower of Lebanon), are very odd. Indeed, though 
Siegfried, in the new Handkommentar, would render 
ver. 5a, “Thy neck is like an ivory tower,’ Delitzsch’s 
arguments against taking the article in j¥0 as that of class 
or species, have lost none of their force. But Delitzsch’s 
own view of a building panelled with ivory externally, 
and therefore conspicuous in sunshine, is improbable. 
Winckler (Altor. Forsch., I, 293 f.) suggests correcting }# 
into M7. But W¥ is not found with the article. More 
probably we should read 3”; 7 and» are pretty frequently 
confounded, and transposition of letters is common. But 
the comparison ought te occupy two lines: where, then, 
is the second? Bickell (in an unpublished work, seen by 
Budde) would supply 535 7ByD “overlaid with ebony.” 
This of course presupposes the improbable reading #7, 
and, I must say, it hardly improves the case for the correct- 
ness of that reading. We must look to the end of the 
verse, where the bride’s nose is compared to “the tower 
of Lebanon which looks towards Damascus.” Now mix 
pyia1 28 is just what we want. The “tower of Lebanon” 
is a double of the “ tower of Senir.” The comparison of the 
neck to the mountain watch-tower is right ; the comparison’ 
of the nose to it is wrong. But the scribe who in error 
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fitted the tower to the nose rendered us this ‘service, that 
he preserved the second part of the description of the tower. 
Something more will be said on the scribe’s error later on. 
Render, therefore, 
“Thy neck is like the tower of Senir 
Which looks toward Damascus.” 

The “pools in Heshbon by the gate of Bath-rabbim” 
come next. Bath-rabbim is stated in the new Hebrew 
Lexicon (BDB) to be “an appellation of the populous city 
of Heshbon, or of its gate” (LXX gives Ovyarpés roAdGr). 
To the pools in or near Heshbon, and by the gate “ of Bath- 
rabbim,” the eyes of the bride are compared. And, con- 
veniently enough, some old reservoirs have been found — 
west of Heshbon, as Colonel Conder, in Hastings’ Bible 
Dictionary, sets forth. But can we believe either that 
Heshbon was called “daughter of multitudes” (so BDB), 
or that these reservoirs were as famous in popular poetry 
as Carmel and Lebanon? Winckler offers a suggestion, 
but it does not help us—“ Helbon” for “Heshbon.” Pools 
of Helbon are not heard of elsewhere. Nor need we seek 
for a place near Lebanon or Hermon, for Carmel comes just 
afterwards; the “tower of Lebanon” is not really a fresh 
object of comparison. Surely what we want is “pools of 
Solomon.” For }i3¥N3 we must certainly read né>v. I know 
this is a considerable alteration. But the immediate context 
(in ver.6) has undergone much corruption; this alters the 
case. The test of this theory will be whether it will enable 
us to explain Bath-rabbim. For the “pools of «” are said 
to lie “by the gate of Bath-rabbim.’’ And the theory 
stands the test imposed. Bath-rabbim is probably a cor- 
ruption of Beth-hac-cerem, 0727°n"3. The Beth-hac-cerem 
of Jer. vi. 1, according to some, is the so-called Frank 
Mountain; more probably it corresponds to the modern 
village of ‘Ain Karim, a little to the south-west of Jerusalem, 
near which is the beautiful St. Mary’s Well, much visited 
by pilgrims. But we know nothing of ancient reservoirs 
here. It seems to me in the highest degree probable that 

Ffa2 
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the three famous Pools of Solomon are meant, and that near 
these Pools was a place called Beth-haccerem (“place of 
vineyards”). Josephus (Ant., VIII, 7, 3) reports that 
Solomon had “ paradises ” at Etham, irrigated from springs ; 
and we cannot help connecting this with the statement of 
a late writer in Eccles. ii. 5, 6, that Solomon “made for 
himself gardens and parks . . . and pools of water, to water 
therefrom the forest (7!) where trees were reared.” Stanley 
and Delitzsch have already pointed out that the imagery 
of Cant. vi. 11,12, seems to be suggested by the parks and 
orchards of Etam (see Sinai and Palestine, pp. 165 f.). 
And if we accept Winckler’s emendation, 1° for "YY, in 
Cant. vil. 5, we arrive at a perfectly satisfactory view 
of the poet’s description of the bride’s eyes. Render— 
“Thine eyes are like Solomon’s pools 
By the wood of Beth-haccerem.” . 
The next comparison, according to the received text, is 
“Thy nose is like the tower of Lebanon 
Which looks towards Damascus.” 
But, as we have seen, the image here given belongs rather 
to an earlier couplet. It is the neck, not the nose, which 
is compared to the tower of Lebanon, or rather Senir; 
a scribe, in error, fitted the image of the tower to two 
different parts of the bride’s beautiful body. We have 
now to ask, How came he to do so? To answer this 
question we must recall attention to a too much forgotten 
remark of Rashi, already quoted by Griitz. He says, 
**T cannot explain 8 as nose, either literally or allegorically. 
For what beauty is there in a nose great and erect like 
a tower? I think rather that )8 means face (D'5).” Gritz 
agrees with this; so does the present writer. But can 
a face be likened to a tower? Surely not. But though 
the word “tower” is out of place in this connexion, 
“Lebanon” is not so. In ver. 15 (the eulogy on the 
bridegroom) we read,— 
“His aspect is like Lebanon, 
Choice, like the cedars.” 
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Something like this may have stood in the eulogy on the 
bride. It would prepare the way for the next comparison. 
Here I may almost content myself with referring to a note 
in the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, January, 1899, pp. 237 f. 
Suffice it to add that vii. 7 is, in my opinion, to be read 
MYA M2 TIN; ef. Micah i. 16, WA 2, and ii.g, MYA “23 
(so here Wellhausen), O°,23y 3 would also do. And this, 
of course, suggests the most probable reading of vi. 12 
and vii. 2. Perles (Analekten, p. 22) has rightly seen that 
these three passages should be grouped, though I am not 
myself satisfied with his correction of the text. See 
“Has Amminadib in Canticles any existence?” an article 
in the Expositor, February, 1899, pp. 145-147. I trust 
there to have helped Bickell to abolish “the chariots of 
my princely people,” and to have aided Budde in his 
war against the extraordinary romance built on these 
words. 
T. K. CHEYNE, 
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TO THE GLORY OF JERUSALEM. 
THE HOLY CITY. 


By JeHUDAH HALEVt. 


BEAUTIFUL height! O joy—the whole world’s gladness! 
O great King’s city, mountain blest’! 

My soul is yearning unto thee—is yearning 
From limits of the west. 


The torrents heave from depths of mine heart’s passion, 
At memory of thine olden state: 

The glory of thee which was borne to exile, 
Thy dwelling desolate. 


And who shall grant me but to rise and reach thee, 
Flying on eagle’s pinions fleet, 

That I may shed upon thy dust beloved 
Tears, till thy dust grow sweet? 


I seek thee, though thy King be no more in thee, 
Though where the balm hath been of old— 

Thy Gilead’s balm—be poisonous adders lurking, 
Winged scorpions manifold. 


Is it not to thy stones I shall be tender? 
Shall I not kiss them verily? 

Shall not the earth-taste on my lips be sweeter 
Than honey—the earth of thee? 


Nina Davis. 


1 Ps, xlviii. 2. 
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THE FAST OF TEBETH. 


“Son of man, write thee the name of the day, even of this selfsame 
day: the king of Babylon drew close unto Jerusalem this selfsame 
day.” —Ezek, xxiv. 2. 


(From the Hebrew of Joseph bar Samuel Tob Elem. 
Date about 1040.) 


Lo! I recall the siege which fell on me: 

Within this month he struck me; he destroyed 

With three blows ;—cut me down and left me void ;— 
Now he hath made me weary utterly’. 


He silenced on the eighth day all my throng: 

(Have I not for three things a fast proclaimed ?) 

The king bade: write the law in Greek*;—they maimed, 
They ploughed on me; they made their furrows long *. 


Upon the ninth day—wrath, disgrace, and shame! 
Stripped off was my fair robe in honour worn; 
For he who gave sweet words* was surely torn: 

Ezra the scribe—yea, he of blessed name °. 


The tenth day: then the seer was bidden: “ Yea, 
Write thee within the book of vision; write 
This for remembrance; now shalt thou indite 

For them despised and crushed—this selfsame day °.” 


1 Job xvi. 7. 

2 Talmud, Megillah, 9a; and Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, book XII, 
chap. ii. 3 Ps. cxxix. 3. * Gen, xlix. 21. 

5 According to tradition the ninth of Tebeth was the day of Ezra’s 
death. ® Ezek. xxiv. 2. 
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Counting the months, within the tenth the woe 
And wail he wakened; but the sorrow’s smart— 
Its onward way was branded on my heart 

When one came saying: “The city is struck low’.” 


For these things I have scattered o’er me dust: 
Oh that a shaft had pierced mine heart that day! 
—For such woe I would dig my grave ;—but nay, 
I wrought rebelliously: the Lord is just’. 


I call thee, thou who hast repentance nigh 
For mine affliction; lo! my praying heed ; 
Hear my beseeching; my salvation speed ; 

Hide thee not at my sighing, at my cry °. 


O moon Tebeth! exceeding is my sum 
Of pain therein: when his face changed for me. 
Yet, though I sinned, his goodness I shall see, 
Who saith: “Ye waves, but so far shall ye come +.” 


Nina Davis. 


1 Ezek, xxxiii. 21. 2 Lam. i. 13. 3 Lam. iii. 56. 
* Job xxxviii. 11. 
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THE JEW IN ENGLISH POETRY AND 
DRAMA. 


I. 


THE aim of this paper is to present the salient features 
of the Jew as depicted in English poetry and drama!. The 
presence of Jews in England can be traced back to 
an early period in its history. It is uncertain whether 
they accompanied Julius Caesar in his invasion of 
Britain in 55 B.c.; but they came over in considerable 
numbers during the Norman period, and subsequently—as 
in all other countries where they ever settled—played an 
important part in determining and regulating the economic 
condition of the kingdom. It is therefore not surprising to 
find that references to the Jew should abound throughout 
every section of English literature. Nor is it surprising 
that the greater number of these references should embody 
the popular conception entertained of the Jew in the dark 
and Middle Ages—a conception inspired by intense religious 
fanaticism and a singularly deep racial antipathy, to which 
was superadded a profound ignorance of his personality. 
Dwelling apart in a separate quarter of the town, belonging 
to another race, and professing a different creed, the Jews 
were only too likely, under such conditions, to become the 
objects of dark and fanciful suspicions. And in the domain 
of imaginative literature, especially, was it likely that these 
ideas should find concrete expression, and the figure of the 
Jew assume those grotesque and distorted forms with which 


! Of the many previous essays on some sections of this subject the 
following may be specially mentioned: Sidney L. Lee, “ Elizabethan 
England and the Jews” (Proc. New Shakespeare Society, 1888); D. 
Philipson, “‘The Jew in English Fiction”; I. Abrahams, “Jews and the 
Theatre ” (Jewish Chronicle, Jubilee Supplement, 1891). 
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the superstitions of the age invested him With few ex- 
ceptions, it must be admitted, however, that the majority 
of these allusions, more particularly in early English 
literature, are of a casual and incidental character, and void 
of any set purpose or intention to present Jewish life and 
character with any pretence to verisimilitude. 

In the few early specimens of English ballads, as in that 
solitary Scottish example, The Jew’s Daughter, the feeling 
is anti-Jewish. The same must be said of the blood- 
curdling Prioress’s Tale, embodied in Chaucer's Can- 
terbury Tales, where the terrible blood-accusation against 
the Jews finds a double reference. In the vision of Piers 
Plowman by William Langland, there is an allusion which 
can be fairly termed sympathetic. The poet prophesies 
a time when there shall be— 


Such a pees amonge the people and a perfit trewthe, 

That Jewes shall wene in here witte and waxen wonder glade, 
That Moises or Messie be come into this erthe, 

Ancd have wonder in here hertis, that men beth so trewe. 


He evidently felt that the abundant peace to which he 
looked forward could only be reached by allaying the feud 
between the Jew and the Gentile. Even when his Chris- 
tianity leads him to desire the conversion of all who are 
outside his own religion, a friendly, almost universalist 
feeling betrays itself. They who were afterwards stigmatized 
in the Book of Common Prayer as “ Jews, Turks, infidels, 
and heretics,” were not so utterly outcast but that the poet 
could say “ Cryste cleped us alle .. . Sarasenes, and scis- 
matickes ... and Jewes.” Saracens and Jews especially, 
the one representing a branch and the other the root of 
Christianity. Both, because of their religious kinship, are 
to be taught and gently entreated. They had “a lippe of 
owre byleve.” Langland also unites to a singular toleration 
a just and rare appreciation of Jewish charity. “Allas,” he 
says, “that a Cristene creature shal be unkynde til an 
other. Sitthen Jewes that we jugge Judas felawes. 
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Ayther of hem helpeth other of that hym nedeth.” In 
what way the poet arrived at this generous estimate of the 
Jew can only be matter for conjecture. His knowledge 
of Jews was probably obtained from travellers, a supposition 
in some measure borne out by his reference to Avignon, 
then a place of protection for Jews. 

In Stephen Gosson’s School of Abuse, published in 1579, 
there appears the title of a play “The Jew shewn at the 
Bull,” of which, unfortunately, no copy is extant. 

The production of the Jew of Malta, by Marlowe, marks 
a considerable advance, if not in any more favourable con- 
ception of the Jew, at least in the artistic treatment of him. 
Although it bears his name it is probable that only the two 
first acts are from Marlowe’spen. These are so finely conceived 
and executed that it is hard to believe that the melodramatic 
and farcical conclusion of this play should have been drawn 
by the same hand. It is in manifest disharmony with the 
original conception of the plot. Did sufficient historical 
materials exist, it would be extremely interesting to dis- 
cover who were the prototypes of Barabbas and his daughter 
Abigail. Were they merely the creations of fancy or were 
they drawn from living types? For, although Jews were 
still legally forbidden to reside in England during Marlowe’s 
lifetime, it is well known that many Jews—some even of 
note, such as Roderigo Lopez, Queen Elizabeth’s physician— 
lived in that sovereign’s reign. 

About the same period appeared the ballad of “Gernutus, 
a Jew,” which is based on a story of a bond akin to that 
which forms the central incident in The Merchant of Venice. 

Following Marlowe's death appeared a play, the author- 
ship of which, although veiled under a cover of anonymity, 
may be ascribed to Robert Greene. In this play, entitled, 
The First Part of the Tragicall raigne of Selinvus, Emperour 
of the Turks, we meet with a Jewish character which bears 
a striking resemblance to, and was evidently suggested by 
the career of the unfortunate Lopez. Selimus, in plotting 
the death of his father Bajazet, utters the following words— 
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words which must have had a peculiarly pointed meaning 
for playgoers of that period :— 

Bajazet hath with him a cunning Jew 

Professing physicke ; and so skill’d therein, 

As if he had pow’r over life and death 

Withall a man so stout and resolute 

That he will venture anything for gold. 

The Jew with some intoxicated drinke 

Shall poyson Bajazet and that blind Lord ; 

Then one of Hydraes heads is cleane cut off. 


This proposal is assented to by Abraham, who not only 
gives the poisoned liquid to Bajazet and his lords, but 
drinks it himself. That Lopez is the prototype of the Jew 
in Selimus is made still more evident when we note that 
Abraham calls himself an old man, which was likewise the 
case with Lopez. 

Following hard on this play, or perhaps contemporary 
with it, appeared that masterpiece of Shakespeare, The 
Merchant of Venice. I do not propose to add to the already 
numerous criticisms which exist on this play, except to 
observe that popular interest in the Jew would seem to 
have been greatly aroused at that period. Whence Shake- 
speare drew his inspiration remains still a matter of dispute. 
It is now generally agreed that he owed nothing to 
foreign travel for his knowledge of the Jew. On the other 
hand, the alternative theory, hinted at by Mr. A. W. Ward!, 
that Shylock is a pure creation of the mind is controverted 
by Mr. Sidney Lee*. From a coincidence of dates in the 
respective lives of Lopez and the dramatist, it would appear 
highly probable that the latter enjoyed a personal acquaint- 
ance with the former, and that Lopez served, if not wholly, at 
least in part, for the portrait of “the Jew which Shakespeare 
drew.” 

Outside The Merchant of Venice but few references to 
Jews are to be found in Shakespeare’s works. In Mucbeth, 


1 A History of English Dramatic Literature to the death of Queen Anne, 1875. 
? “The Original of Shylock,” in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1880. 
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among the curious ingredients of the charm which the 
witches are brewing is the “liver of blaspheming Jew.” 
In the Two Gentlemen of Verona, Launce addresses his 
fellow servant, “If thou wilt go with me to the alehouse, 
so, if not thou art an Hebrew, a Jew, and not worth the 
name of a Christian.” A somewhat similar and tautological 
epithet, “an ‘Ebrew Jew” is to be found in the first part 
of Henry the Fourth. 

Douce alludes to a play acted at Cambridge in 1597, in 
which a Jew was the principal character. It is doubtful 
if the piece could have been one of those already described. 

In The Malcontent, by John Marston (1604), the terms 
“Jew” and “poisoner” are used in a convertible sense. 

Mendoza. Canst thou impoyson? Canst thou impoyson ? 
Malevole. Excellently—no Jew, pothecary or politian better. 

In several parts of the same playwright’s Insatiate 
Countess, Signior Rogero is repeatedly accused of being 
a Jew. 

The references contained in the works of Ben Jonson are 
significant as foreshadowing that Puritan upheaval which, 
half a century later, was to dominate the entire nation. 
Bound up with this movement was a remarkable attraction 
to the study of both the literature and language of the 
Old Testament. The study of Hebrew even spread to the 
common people. In the Magnetic Lady, Gossip Polish 
says of Mistress Steele— 

She was too learned to live long with us, 
She could the Bible in the holy tongue 
And read it without pricks!; had all her Massoreths. 

A similar idea is conveyed in the Alchemist, where 
Ananias the deacon scornfully intimates that he under- 
stands no heathen language, “All’s heathen but the 
Hebrew.” 

This revival of interest in the ancient language and 
literature of the Jews naturally induced a milder attitude 


1 Points. 
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in regard to them, and the references that occur at this 
period are characterized by a far more friendly spirit. Jewish 
interest in Jonson’s dramatic works centres undoubtedly in 
Bartholomew Fair, where the proclivities of the Puritan 
elder, Zeal-of-the-land-Busy, gained for him the cognomen 
of Rabbi. 

To the dual personality of Beaumont and Fletcher we 
are indebted for the Jewish character of Zabulon in The 
‘Custom of the Country. Zabulon in the play acts the part 
of servant to Hippolyta. In the second act he is met in 
Lisbon. by Arnoldo and Rutilio, both impoverished, and the 
latter having given expression to his belief that no help or 
courtesy can be expected from a Jew, Zabulon replies— 

We are men, 


And have, like you, compassion when we find 
Fit subjects for our bounty. 


A noble sentiment of Jewish charity, hardly less finely 
expressed than in Lessing’s play of The Jews. 

In the Double Marriage, the disguise of several characters 
is made up by a Jew, who, however, does not appear on the 
stage. We have it on the authority of the Duke that he is 
“a most excellent fellow.” The boatswain likewise testifies 
that “this Jew might live a Gentile here.” An instance 
of the interchangeability of “Jew” and “Usurer” is given in 
the concluding act of the Scornful Lady, where Morecraft, 
a usurer, is dubbed “converted Jew” because of his 
liberality. 

A vivid picture of Hebrew and theological scholarship 
among the mechanics of England, recalling the memory of 
“mechanic Rabbies ” in Talmudic times, is to be found in 
a Mask produced in 1620, by its joint authors Thomas 
Middleton and William Rowley and entitled The World 
Tost at Tennis. 

I'll show you, sir,— 
And they are men are daily to be seen. 


There's Rabbi Job, a venerable silk weaver, 
Jehu, a throwster dwelling i’ the Spitalfields, 
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There’s Rabbi Abimelech, a learnéd cobbler, 
Rabbi Lazarus, a superstichious tailor. 

These shall hold up their shuttles, needles, awls, 
Against the gravest Levite of the land, 

And give no ground neither. 

A few casual references to Jews are to be met with in 
several other of Middleton’s plays and masques, but they 
are of no particular interest. The Jew finds a place among 
a selection of typical nationalities in Triwmphs of Honour 
and Industry, and in The Widow occurs another Jewish 
allusion. 

Two of Webster’s dramas, Vittoria Corombona and The 
Devil’s Law Case, have likewise kindred allusions to Jews. 
In the former, Flamineo has the most unusual contention 
that there were not sufficient Jews. “There are not Jews 
enough,” he exclaims, “priests enough, nor gentlemen 
enough.” 

In The Devil’s Law Case, the scene of which is laid in 
Italy, we have the unique device of a Christian merchant, 
who, in order to secure greater safety and freedom for the 


carrying out of his nefarious design, adopts the garb of 
a Jew. 

The works of Massinger, Shirley, Ford, Dekker, and 
Chapman contain but sparing and mostly trivial references. 
These are to be found in The Maid of Honour, The City 
Madam, The Gentlemen of Venice, and in Fancies Chaste 
and Noble. One of Dekker’s characters speaks thus :— 


To give those tears a relish, this I add, 
You're like the Jews scattered, in no place certain, 
Your days are tedious, your hours burdensome. 


Thomas Randolph (1605-1635) speaks of “the learned 
Cabalists and all the Chaldees,” a curious confusion of 
authorities. 

There are two passages, at least, which are worthy of 
transcription from the works of Herrick, the celebrated 
lyrical poet. The first, contained in Noble Numbers, is 
entitled “An Observation.” 
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The Jewes, when they built houses (I have read), 
One part thereof left still unfinished 

To make them, thereby, mindfull of their own 
Cities most sad and dire destruction. 


The other will be recognized as a well-known citation from 
the Ethics of the Fathers— 
The doctors in the Talmud say, 
That in this world one onely day 


In true repentance spent will be 
More worth than Heaven’s eternitie. 


In the Hollander, one of the little known plays of Henry 
Glapthorne (1635), the populousness of the Jews in the 
Netherlands is attested by the statement that all “Hollanders 
were Jewes,” and in the same play mention is made of the 
fact that “ Jewes at Rome weare party-coloured garments.” 

Milton, who represented in his own person the two forces 
of Hebraic and Hellenic culture, and whose lifetime 
synchronized with the zenith of the Puritan movement, 
embodied the genius of the Hebrew spirit which had 
then taken hold of the nation. The idea of renewing for 
mankind the glory of the ancient Jewish theocracy sank 
into many souls. In Paradise Lost, the ancient Hebrew 
spirit is to be looked at more in its general than in any 
separate features. Milton, as is well known, had a con- 
siderable knowledge of Hebrew, though the only part of 
the epic for which he is directly indebted to Rabbinical 
sources is the description of the fall of the angels '. 

The custom of lauding Jews of the past at the expense 
of those of the present is illustrated by Abraham Cowley 
(1618-1667). In his Discourse on Oliver Cromwell, he 
shows himself hostile to the legal re-settlement of the Jews. 
But this feeling does not appear to exist outside politics. 
Of Jewish piety he seems to have a just appreciation. 

With more than Jewish reverence as yet 
Do I the sacred name conceal’. 


1 Yalkut, Rubeni 3, sub tit. Sammael. 2 Her name. 
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In that short poem The Prophet, he writes :— 
Teach me to love! go teach thyself more wit, 
I chief professor am of it. 
Teach craft to Scots and thrift to Jews. 

The following, from Butler’s Hudibras, will be easily 
recognizable as a reference to Kol Nidrei— 

The Rabbins write, when any Jew 

Did make to God or man a vow, 

Which afterward he found untoward 

And stubborn to be kept or too hard, 

Any three other Jews o’ the nation 

Might free him from the obligation; 

And have not two Saints power to use 

A greater privilege than three Jews? 
It should be noted that Butler, like so many others even in 
recent times, laboured under the erroneous impression that 
a vow to God or man can be annulled. As a matter of 
fact, this form of absolution concerns only religious vows 
made to God alone. 

Dryden, like Milton, drew a great deal of his inspiration 
from the Bible. In his most famous satire he utilized his 
knowledge of the Jewish state, as it was constituted in the 
time of the Second Temple,to mirror the political condition of 
his own country. In Absalom and Achitophel we have the 
English people and Parliament, as well as the Bishop of 
London, speaking to us with the resvective voices of the 
Jews, the Sanhedrin, and the Sagan of Jerusalem. Dryden’s 
knowledge on this subject seems to have been deeper and 
more accurate than that displayed by most of his contem- 
poraries. The Jew is alluded to in The Hind and the 
Panther, and there are some passages of interest in his 
plays of Tyrannic Love and Love Triumphant. Berenice, 
in the former, when replying to the advice tendered her by 
the Captain of the Praetorian bands to attack the enemy at 
once so as to ensure victory, supports her refusal by a 
reference to the well-known episode of Judas Maccabeus:— 

I would, like Jews upon their Sabbath, fall, 
And rather than strike first, not strike at all. (Act iii, sc. 1.) 

VOL. XI. Gg 
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In the fifth act of Love Triwmphant occurs a passage 
suggestive of the position of Marranos in those days. 
Sancho refers to turning “ Jew again, like my father of 
Hebrew memory.” 

The Mall, which has been ascribed to Dryden, though 
upon slender grounds, also contains an allusion to the 
prevailing custom of intermarriage among Jews— 

Lovechange. But prithee was there never a donna in all Spain 
worthy your kindness, but you must come back to England and, 
like a Jew, be forced to wed in your tribe, ha! 

Two dramas of Crowne possess some antiquarian Jewish 
interest—The Destruction of Jerusalem and Caligula, in 
the latter of which we meet with the figure of the philo- 
sopher Philo, who appears as the ambassador for his 
Alexandrian co-religionists. 

Further references, nearly all of an inconsequential 
character, are to be found in Wilson’s Belphegor, where the 
words “Mazal Tob” are introduced, and in the works of 
John Lacy,Otway,Vanbrugh, Falkland, Congreve, Farquhar, 
and Southerne, which author brings to a close the English 
dramatists of the seventeenth century. 


II. 


The opening years of the eighteenth century, while 
brimful of political interest, show no signs of that literary 
exploitation of the Jew which was so abundant in the 
previous century. Swift and Fielding hardly mention the 
Jew, and this is also the case with Chatterton and Oliver 
Goldsmith. In Loved la Mode, a farce written by Macklin, 
a Jew is introduced into the play, but no specific Jewish 
interest attaches to his part. Sheridan was the first to 
attempt to portray characteristic Jewish traits in his 
dramas, and although they are in some instances gro- 
tesquely overdrawn, it is something that their author 
managed to invest them with his own saving humour. 
The Duenna, which contains Isaac Mendoza among its 
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dramatis personae, merits some attention on account of 
the circumstances of its production. Leoni, the celebrated 
singer and teacher of Braham, acted the part of Don Carlos, 
and as he was a strict conforming Jew, the piece was 
never played on a Friday night. Zhe Duenna is full of 
sparkling dialogue. When, in the course of the plot, Louisa’s 
lover objects that Mendoza is a Portuguese, the argument 
is thus continued :— 

Jerome. No such thing, boy; he has forsworn his country. 

Louisa. He is a Jew. 

Jerome. Another mistake; he has been a Christian these six weeks. 

Ferdinand. Ay, he left his old religion for an estate, and has not 


had time to get a new one. 
Louisa. But stands like a dead wall between Church and Synagogue, 
or like the blank leaves between the Old and New Testament. 


The Jewish element in the School for Scandal is repre- 
sented by Moses, a character in no way removed from the 
usual disagreeable type. 

Of the many comedies by John O’Keefe, two—The Little 
Hunchback and The Young Quaker—contain Jewish parts. 


In the former we are introduced to Zebede and his nephew 
Absalom, whose marriage has converted him into as good 
a Christian as he had formerly been a Jew. The second 
comedy furnishes the unusual spectacle of a Jew, Shadrach 
Boaz, making love to a pretty American Quakeress, but 
without any better result than that afforded by Dinah’s 
appreciative though equivocal remark, “This seemeth a 
righteous man though a Jew.” 

The attraction of the gaberdine as a means of stage 
disguise seems to have been too strong to be resisted by 
the author of Hercules, King of Clubs, while in an operatic 
drama, The Forest Oracle *, we meet probably with the first 
example in an English play of a personage purporting to 
be a Polish Jew, Aaron, who is described as “a very good 
sort of man as times go, but quite attentive to the main 
chance.” This list of dramatists of the eigtheenth century 


1 F. F. Cooper. ? M. Campbell, a little known writer. 
Gg2 
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fitly ends with Richard Cumberland, whom Goldsmith 
called “the mender of hearts.” Although he cannot be 
classed among the great English dramatists, his efforts to 
raise the public appreciation of the Jewish people—even if 
these efforts had been less successful than they really were— 
merited much more than a posthumous gratitude. In spite 
of many defects in his two plays, The Jew and The Jew of 
Mogadore, they come with an agreeable freshness after 
most of the previously enumerated works. This is due to 
the transparent honesty and good feeling with which the 
author has delineated his Jews. Nadab, in The Jew of 
Mogadore, and Sheva, in The Jew, use their wealth for 
the needy and the unfortunate. They do good by stealth, 
and reveal themselves as philanthropists inspired by as 
high a sense of honour as their benefactions are administered 
in a spirit of true humanity. Cumberland, in his memoirs, 
while deploring the haste with which The Jew was written, 
notes with pleasure the immediate and emphatic success of 
his play. ' 

In i800, Thomas Dibdin produced his farce The Jew and 
the Doctor. It was written at the request of Mr. Dowton 
of Drury Lane Theatre, who, as Dibdin informs us, wished 
to have a play with a Jewish character quite as benevolent 
but more farcical than Mr. Cumberland’s Sheva. The 
author succeeded admirably in his task. Abednego, the 
compassionate Jew who adopts a foundling, is, however, 
not so obviously sentimental as Sheva. Dibdin also intro- 
duced a Jew, Ephraim, into his School for Prejudice. But 
in 1802 the production of his opera, Family Quarrels, 
which contained some humorous sallies at the expense of 
Jews, aroused the unwonted opposition of the Jewish 
patrons of the theatre. Dibdin very cleverly defended 
himself in much the same fashion as was afterwards done 
by Mr. G. R. Sims, who declined to alter the part of Harry 
Ascalon in London Day by Day, as he hed similarly made 
amusing capital out of lawyers and other people. It is 
somewhat difficult to hold the balances evenly between 
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Gentile humour and Jewish sensitiveness, but I venture 
to assert that no Jew need feel aggrieved at the wit of 
a man who could put in the following fashion Abednego’s 
final words to Doctor Specific— 

I’ll tell you how to pay me. If ever you see a helpless creature 
in need of assistance ... and if the object should even not be a 
Christian, remember that humanity knows no difference of opinion ; 
and that you can never make your own religion look so well as when 
you show mercy to the religion of others. 


In Leman Rede’s drama, The Skeleton Witness, we meet 
with a complete reversal of the customary relations between 
the Jewish merchant and the Christian client, for it is the 
Jew, Simon Levi, who is duped and nearly ruined by the 
villain of the piece. 

Both George Colman (the younger) and Theodore Hook 
availed themselves of a Jewish disguise for their Gentile 
swindling characters in Love laughs at Locksmiths and in 
The Invisible Girl, part of the humour consisting of the 
attempts made by Captain Beldare and Captain Allerack 
respectively to pass for conventional Jews. 

Byron was the first of a long line of illustrious poets 
whose song broke upon the earlier years of the nineteenth 
century. His Hebrew melodies, written at the request of 
a friend, are instinct with elevated sentiment, pathos, and 
majesty, and helped in no small degree to surround the 
name of the Jew with something of its ancient historic 
character. Scott, and Burns, too, in some measure possessed 
something of this appreciative reverence for the story and 
tragedy of Israel, and there can be little doubt that these 
authors counteracted to a considerable extent the effect 
produced on the minds of the populace by the low comedy 
impersonations of the Jew with which the dramatists were 
wont to invest him. Scott, besides his poetical references, 
likewise embodied in his Ivanhoe an ideal conception of 
Jewish female character, which will live as long as the 
English language will endure. Shelley’s indebtedness to 
Jewish sources for his lyrical inspiration is confined to 
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the introduction of Ahasuerus, the legendary Wandering 
Jew, into his Queen Mab. 

Coleridge’s intimacy with Hyman Hurwitz naturally 
and strongly influenced the former’s literary treatment of 
the Jew. He translated the two poetic dirges, [srael’s 
Lament and The Tears of a Grateful People, which 
Hurwitz originally composed in Hebrew. In The Friend, 
Coleridge versified three Talmudical tales, one of them 
being the well-known story of Rabbi Meir and the death 
of his two sons. [There is a Jew, Ezril, in The Second 
Brother, that incomplete and somewhat shadowy play by 
T. L. Beddoes, but there is nothing distinctive to call for 
special comment. | 

Wordsworth’s collected works yield a small return, if 
bulk alone be considered, of anything objectively Jewish. 
His Song for the Wandering Jew, in which the legend 
becomes so to speak de-Christianized, and spiritualized into 
a longing for the unfathomable and the unattainable, together 
with his modern transcript of The Prioress’s Tale, belong in 
point of time to the dawn of the present century. One of 
the finest and most touching of Wordsworth’s poems was 
due to an incident which occurred to him in 1828, when 
travelling with his daughter and Coleridge along the banks 
of the Rhine. They met in one of the neighbouring valleys 
a poor Jewess with her three children. It was a fast day 
with these—the particular one is not mentioned—and 
Wordsworth and his companions offered to share their own 
meal with the humble strangers. They declined it, how- 
ever, and the simple incident inspired Wordsworth to write 
A Jewish Family. In a prefatory note he writes—‘‘ Though 
exceedingly poor and in rags, they were not less beautiful 
than I have endeavoured to make them appear.” The 
following are the two last stanzas of this beautiful poem:— 


Two lovely sisters still and sweet 
As flowers, stand side by side; 
Their soul-subduing looks might cheat 
The Christian of his pride; 
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Such beauty hath the Eternal poured 
Upon them not forlorn, 

Though of a lineage once abhorred, 
Nor yet redeemed from scorn. 


Mysterious safeguard, that, in spite 
Of poverty and wrong, 

Doth here preserve a living light, 
From Hebrew fountains sprung ; 
That gives this ragged group to cast 

Around the dell a gleam 
Of Palestine, of glory past, 
And proud Jerusalem ! 


The works of Sheridan Knowles and Douglas Jerrold, 
following upon the above-named authors, deal, in so far 
as they concern the Jew, with his intrinsic qualities and 
depend little upon mere ad captandum stage effectiveness. 
This is especially so in the Maid of Mariendorpt, by Knowles, 
in which the ethical motive is distinctly predominant over 
and above its purely artistic setting. The incidents of 
Jerrold’s comedy, The Prisoner of War (produced in 1842), 
are supposed to take place at Verdun during the time of 
Napoleon’s consulate. In this play we have a Jew, Boaz, 
who lends money to the English prisoners. He is quaintly 
but not unkindly characterized, and evokes our ready 
sympathy by the equanimity with which he bears losses 
occasioned by debtors escaping or being shot. Jerrold takes 
still higher ground in his dramatic sketch The Painter of 
Ghent, which contains two Jewish characters, the venerable 
Ichabod and the youthful Isaac. 

In Sir Henry Taylor's play, A Sicilian Summer, the 
Jewish dramatic character reverts to the older and more 
obnoxious type. In labelling his brigands as Jews he has 
travelled beyond the confines of actual knowledge and 
experience. 

Of far higher poetic rank, as well as truer and more 
broad-minded in his treatment of the Jew, is Robert 
Browning. All his writings were based on a sympathetic 
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and intellectual study of the Jewish race. I do not know 
of anything which expresses so intensely and with such 
concentrated language the semi-tragi-comedy enacted at 
Rome every year on Holy Cross Day, as does the poem 
bearing this name. The scorn, the contempt, the bitter- 
ness, and the mockery of the Jews, driven like sheep 
and compelled to listen to the annual sermon preached 
with the view of converting them, is portrayed with 
a rare and wonderful power. The conclusion, too, with 
its reconciliation over the bond of suffering could never 
have heen conceived by any one with merely a passive 
interest in Judaism. To Rabbi Ben Ezra as a subjective 
poem, one would naturally turn for the purpose of dis- 
covering in what measure Browning appreciated the inner 
workings of the Jewish spirit. The colouring here does not 
depend on past persecutions or on the contrast between Jew 
and Gentile. The persistence and frequency with which 
these latter have been exemplified in real life has somehow 
led to their undue adoption as the material of poetry and 
fiction. But, after all, the portrayal or suggestion of 
oppression only shows one phase of existence, and that not 
the most important, being in essence transitory. Our lasting 
desire is not simply or-chiefly to know the feelings of down- 
trodden human beings, although our sympathies are widened 
by such knowledge; it is rather to penetrate to the inner 
motives of man when he is completely man. And so it is 
not the outer or chance characteristics appertaining to 
Jews which give an insight to their moral and religious 
nature ; this insight can only be obtained through what is 
permanent and therefore spiritual. 

Rabli Ben Ezra may in a manner be called a poetical 
portrait of that dominant Jewish habit of viewing things 
which is neither ascetic nor epicurean, but which accepts 
both pleasure and pain as having distinct but rightful uses. 
That effort after, and consequent sense of progress towards 
perfection, of which Browning is ever fond of discoursing, 
has much in common with the unconquerable optimism 
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that lies at the root of the Messianic idea in its widest 
range :— 
Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made; 
Our times are in His hand, 
Who saith “A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God, see all nor be afraid.” 


There are other pieces like Filippo Baldinucci on the 
Privilege of Burial, Jochanan Hakkadosh, Ben Karshook’s 
Wisdom, &c., which give abundant evidence of Browning’s 
wide knowledge of, and sympathetic insight into Jewish 
character. 

Of more profound and popular interest, in Jews and 
Judaism, were George Eliot’s studies in that direction. 
Daniel Deronda, although the chief of her works informed 
with a Jewish meaning, had yet a precursor in her poem, 
The Spanish Gypsy. Sephardo, albeit a mere subsidiary 
figure in the story, is drawn with graphic clearness and 
distinction. He is rather a type than an individual, and 
we can hardly avoid viewing him with light borrowed from 
Daniel Deronda. Had the latter never been written, Jews 
should have been more than satisfied with the Jewish 
portrayal in The Spanish Gypsy. The perspective, if I may 
use the expression, has been altered for readers since the 
publication of the novel. George Eliot claims, however, 
this paramount distinction, that the light of her genius was 
the first to illuminate the darkness which had enveiled the 
higher ideals of the Jewish race, and which were preserved 
in all their integrity through that long night of persecution 
which had been their lot. 

There are a few poems by Archbishop Trench which, 
both in spirit and form, are excellent contributions to the 
storehouse of Anglo-Jewish literature. He wrote, among 
other pieces, The Righteous of the World, and two apologues, 
one of which, The Lost Jewels, is the same story which 
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Coleridge translated into prose. In the first mentioned of 
these poems, we are told of the belief of the Rabbis :— 
As many as with true 
And faithful heart fulfilled and loved the good they knew, 
The Righteous of the world shall once delivered be 
From darkness and brought in God’s countenance to see. 


Trench also wrote a legendary poem, Alexander at the Gates 
of Paradise, the idea of which is taken from the Talmud. 

From the same source the Rev. S. Baring Gould derived 
the material for a metrical tale, The Gift of the King. 
A slight Jewish element is introduced in Sir Arthur Helps’ 
tragedy, Oulita, the scene of which is laid in Russia. 

The strange pathos and poetry which hangs over Jewish 
burial-places has called forth poems by men of such widely 
differing sympathies and character as Longfellow and 
J. A. Symonds. Any comparison between them must be 
incomplete because, while that on The Jewish Cemetery at 
Newport extends to fifteen four-line stanzas, The Jews’ 
Cemetery, Lido of Venice, is constructed within the limits 
of a sonnet. Longfellow’s poem is the foremost of those in 
which he evidences his sympathetic feeling towards his- 
torical Judaism. It was followed, after an interval of five 
years, by Sandalphon (1857), and that again after a further 
and similar interval, by the “ Legend of Rabbi Ben Levi,” 
the first narrative of the Spanish Jew in Jules of a Wayside 
Inn. Besides Rabbi Ben Levi, there is a story of the 
Inquisition, entitled Torquemada, and three others told 
hy the Spanish Jew, Kambalu, Azrael, and Scanderbeg. 

Of other American writers may be mentioned Oliver 
Wendell Holmes—whose poem, At the Pantomime, is a 
singularly beautiful story of a spiritual revulsion in the 
heart of an Anti-Semite—and Lowell and Whittier. Both 
these poets had inherited the spirit and traditions of their 
Puritan ancestors, and the Hebraic culture which inspired 
and dominated their lives is largely present in their anti- 
slavery poems, written during the War of Emancipation. 
Like so many others we have noticed, the idea of Lowell’s 
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striking poem, What Rabbi Jehosha said, is taken from 
post-Biblical Jewish sources. The poem is based on the 
legend that certain angels were created at intervals for the 
sole purpose of praising God, and after fulfilling their 
object they ceased to exist. Lowell sees in this a lesson 
of encouragement to those humbler souls who are debarred 
from entering the strong-winged hierarchy of Heaven. 
They, too, will have their reward, and find acceptance for 
their less celestial hymns of praise— 


And God would listen ’mid the throng 
For my one breath of perfect song, 
That, in its simple human way, 

Said all the Host of Heaven could say. 


In The Two Rabbis, Whittier has delved deep into 
Jewish soil. It may be noticed that Whittier here—like 
Milton in Paradise Lost, and Wordsworth in his Ode to 
Duty'—has utilized the poetical idea of the Bath Kol. 
The poem tells how Rabbi Nathan, after having lived 
righteously for fifty years, succumbed at last to a tempta- 
tion which had beset him. He looked upon himself as no 
longer worthy to teach in the place which had known him 
so long and so honourably. So vacating his seat among 
the elders, he departed in sackcloth and ashes from out the 
congregation. Consumed with repentance, he spread before 
him his copy of the Scriptures, and as it opened, his eye 
fell upon the verse in the Book of Proverbs, “ A friend 
loveth at all times, and a brother is born for adversity.” 
He bethought him of one whom he had once known, Rabbi 
ben Isaac, and determined to set out upon a journey to 
Ecbatana, in order to tell him of his degradation. But ere 
he had finished his self-imposed pilgrimage, he met his 
friend by the roadside, and far from looking down upon 
him for his transgression Ben Isaac, too, confessed that 
in thought, though not in deed, he had likewise sinned. 
They prayed one for the other, and found that in so doing 


1 “Stern daughter of the Voice of God.” 
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each had made his own atonement. The poem concludes 
with these noble lines— 

Long after, when his headstone gathered moss, 

Traced on the Targum-marge of Onkelos 

In Rabbi Nathan’s hand these words were read ; 

Hope not the cure of Sin till Self is dead, 

Forget it in Love's service, and the debt 

Thou canst not pay the Angels shall forget. 

Hearen’s gate is shut to him who comes alone, 

Save thou a Soul, and it shall save thine own. 

Brief mention can only here be made of later writers. 
Matthew Arnold, wrote an elegiac poem on Heine’s grave. 
Swinburne has a characteristic sonnet On the Russian Perse- 
cution of the Jews (1882), and Robert Buchanan has a poetical 
version of Zhe Wandering Jew, in which he conjures up as 
witnesses to the Unity of God the dead millions of the 
Hebrew people. 

From this sketch, Anglo-Jewish writers have been pur- 
posely omitted in order to eliminate the refractive tendency 
induced by their intimate relationship with the subject. 

In concluding this paper, one cannot but be sensible of 
the absolute preponderance of distinct Jewish suggestion in 
the drama when compared with that contained in ordinary 
poetry. And if we consider the minor theatrical pieces 
produced in this country during the last twenty years, it 
will be seen that the stage Jew is as much in request as ever. 

Within the past six centuries, the vicissitudes of Jewish 
life have been great, and fraught with consequences which 
can only be estimated by means of a wide and impartial 
study of history. It would be idle to hope that a mere 
survey of one branch of literature should ever be raised to 
a level of comparison with such a study; but the facts 
herein noted may have accomplished a minor service in 
presenting, with some show of connexion, the gradual 
development—though with frequent and notable retrogres- 
sions—of a kindlier and therefore truer spirit by which the 
Jew is viewed, through the medium of English poetry and 
drama. 


CHARLES B. MABoy. 
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STROPHIC FORMS IN THE BIBLE. 


By the following remarks I wish to impress strongly 
upon my readers the great amount of evidence which may 
be adduced in support of D. H. Miiller’s theory as pro- 
pounded in his book, Die Propheten in ihrer urspriing- 
lichen Form?; and I shall try to show, that however much 
may appear mistaken and is mistaken in that work, there 
remains a very solid substratum of fact, which is sufficient 
to form a substantial addition to our knowledge of ancient 
Hebrew literature. 

I do not intend to be either original or definitive. On 
the one hand, I shall confine myself mostly to the examples 
already collected by Prof. Miiller and one of his followers, 
Dr. Felix Perles*; on the other hand, I did not think it 
fair or sensible to wait till the Greek Kalends, by which 
time every corruption will be emended and every phrase 
explained in those texts, which I am placing before the 
public. 

But I seriously hope to prove that the theory in question 
does not depend upon superficial observations, but, as is 
only right, can be firmly based upon exact. philological 
exegesis and criticism. 

After having finished my MS., I received, by the kind- 
ness of the author, Prof. Miiller’s Strophenbau und Respon- 
sion. Yet I find no need to modify the tenor of my 
remarks, since we are widely at divergence with respect 
to several important points, notably to the restoration of 
the texts. 


1 Vienna, 1896; two volumes. 
2 See Wiener Zeitschrift fiir Kunde des Morgenlandes, 1896, pp. 103 ff. 
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All strophes in the O.T. consist of lines or oriyo., and 
the orixo. again of kéAa or members, each of which contains 
three, four, or more words. In most cases two xéAa, con- 
nected by similarity of contents or by antithesis, form one 
line or otixos. 

Sometimes a orixos consists of three «dda, e.g. Ps. xv. 
3, 4,5; but in such cases we must be careful, for there 
exist also what we may call juorixia, i.e. lines (orixor) 
that consist only of one xéAov ; and where—as we usually 
find—such a jjuorixtov is preceded by a full otixos, one 
may often feel inclined to join both together, the oriyos 
and the jytorlyvov, and make the mistake of finding a line 
of three xéAa. E.g. in Is. li. 11 the words pay ma yy) 
owen Sy ody mnovn ama py wa are not a orixos rplkwAos, 
but a common orixos plus a jyiorixcov. 

Very often a x@dov is subdivided; it then consists of 
four or five words with a little interpunction intervening, 
e.g. Nah. ii. 10 amr wa ADS 3; Is. xxi. 2 THYM Tha Ian 
THY. 

Massoretic verses exist of more than three xéAa, but in 
my opinion, no real rhythmical verses of greater length are 
to be found. 

Now scholars have lived who have tried to find in the 
fragments still extant of Hebrew poetry a kind of real 
metre, similar to that which exists in classical literature, 
Syriac, Arabic, or Old German ; but up to the present time 
their efforts have hardly been successful. Their theories 
have convinced very few, as they could not be generally 
applied without occasionally having recourse to very un- 
methodical conjecturing. It is, however, just possible that 
a kind of real metre underlies such pieces as Is. liii, Hab. iii, 
and Pss. ]xxiv. 13-17, lxxxix. 7-15. If we wish to survey 
quickly all the different systems, and to gauge their measure 
of wisdom, the best authority for us to consult is Kuenen’s 
Einleitung, vol. III, pp. 12-26 (of the German translation) 1. 

In the midst of all the sleepers one man has remained 


* Vide also Grimm in ZDMG. 1896, pp. 529-584; 1897, pp. 683-712. 
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awake: Budde, whom we may justly style the discoverer 
of the Qina-metre. His results are published in vols. II, 
III, XI, XII of the Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft des Alten 
Testaments, and nobody, who really wants to grapple with 
the difficulties of O.T. criticism, can afford to neglect a 
careful study of these epoch-making articles. 

In the Qina-xéAa a shorter xéppa always follows a 
longer one; e.g. Ps. xix. 8 wb) naw | Nown mn Mn; but, 
simple and obvious though it seems that such «oda form 
a group by themselves, it was not before Budde that their 
real nature and their widespread use was recognized. 
First of all these xéAa form the link out of which the 
chain of the first four chapters of Lamentations has been 
forged. Secondly, they appear nearly always where a 
mourning song or a nxp—to give the Hebrew term—is 
found in the O.T., e.g. Amos v. 2. It is because of this 
use that these xéAa are now generally called the Qina- 
metre. But it is not confined to so narrow a field of 
poetry, having been applied to all kinds of lyrics. To 
speak only of the Book of Isaiah, there are whole poems 
composed with this system as basis in chapters xiv, xv, 
Xvi, XXxXvii, xxxviii, xvii, li, &e. 


But I must add a few remarks :— 


(1) The longer xéypa of the cédAov may be subdivided, 
e.g. Nah. iii. 14 j259 »pinn | wena ‘oo pra »N2. 

(2) The caeswra, which separates the smaller from the 
longer xéypya, may shift, so that it seems as if the former 
part is the shorter, the latter part the longer; e.g. Is. 
xlvii, 3a Jnain axn o | Jnvny ban; 9 b, c.—This shifting 
may lead to a very remarkable result. Isaiah’s taunt-song 
against Sennacherib (chap. xxxvii. 22-32) clearly consists of 
Qina-«éAa ; but in ver. 23 the nature of the rhythm must 
be marked by the voice, because the length of the two 
parts does not reveal it. navy mein» nx and ‘py dy 
bp mn have nearly the same length; in one word: it 
may occur, by this shifting of the caesura, that a Qina- 
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xGdov looks like an ordinary orixos. Here are some more 
examples, Is. xxix. 9, 10 (I discard what are evidently 
glosses) :— 

soy dr qya | oxdy ow || wen weynen ind inna 
2702 DWNT NN | Oy NX oxy || AOTIN AN | ANA pay Jos *3 


Jer. vi. 6-8 (beginning with 1n13; note the twofold jp in 
8 b,e); Is. i. 3; Jer. xlvi. 6a. 


(3) Originally, always two Qina-xéAa appear to have been 
connected, so as to form one orixos. It is not sufficient to 
say that this is borne out by a great number of examples. 
For sometimes three xéAa are more closely connected, and 
sometimes every x@Aov stands by itself. But even in the 
latter case it occasionally occurs that one word of the 
smaller xoupa of these x@da is repeated in the longer kéypa 
of the next x@Aov. e.g. Is. xlvii. 2 (*32); li. 17, 22 (D9); 
lii. 7 (wap); Jer. iv. 19-21 (25, yw). This can hardly be 
explained otherwise than by assuming that originally two 
x@Aa were connected. 


(4) We sometimes find in pieces, that mostly consist of 


ordinary rhythms, Qina-xéAa and oriyo, e.g. Nah. ii. 13; 
but when the poet desires to employ Qina-metre we hardly 
ever find that he reverts to the ordinary metre—one excep- 
tion I must mention: Ezekiel’s nip. 

So much for the orixo.. Now if we read a psalm, or 
a chapter of Job, or a prophetic utterance, we shall at once 
notice that a certain number of oriyou belong together, being 
connected by their contents, and it is of no consequence 
how we call such a set of, say, five or six orixo.. They are 
generally called strophes. 

Ever since 1831, when Koester wrote his article “ Die 
strophen, oder der parallelismus der verse der hebraeischen 
poesie ” (in the Theologische Studien und Kritiken) biblical 
exegetes have tried to discover strophes of more or less 
equal length as the constituent parts of Biblical poems. 
Naturally scholars wanted to find strophes of equal length ; 
for were it otherwise, the strophe would not be a form 
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which governs and regulates the disposition of the poem, 
but the accidental result of how much or how little 
the poet has to impart upon the various topics of his 
poem. Whilst Koester extended his theory over the pro- 
phetic as well as the poetic books, his followers—I name 
only Schlottmann and Delitzsch — confined themselves 
mostly to the books of Psalms and of Job. They met 
with much contradiction; and it is well known how 
eagerly Prof. Schlottmann’s paper in favour of regular 
strophes was combated by two so competent scholars as 
Kautzsch and Budde at the International Congress of 
Orientalists at Leyden, in 1883. The results of all investi- 
gations in this direction have been stated in a sober and 
masterly way by Kuenen in the third volume of his Hin- 
leitung (p. 46 ff. of the German edition). If we dismiss so 
artificial a class as the alphabetic psalms—no doubt in 
Ps. exix eight verses always form a kind of strophe—there 
remain first of all the psalms with a refrain, e.g. Ps. xlii, 
xliii, and Ivi. But the refrain does not usually mark 
strophes of equal length; comp. e.g. Ps. evii. Secondly, 
there exist some other psalms, where strophes of equal 
length are indicated by the disposition of the contents, 
comp. Pss. ii and Ixviii. But, in general, the harvest is 
not very rich and the results are not very certain, because 
scholars often differ about the original disposition of a 
poem. This may be partly due to a certain weakness of 
the psalmists with regard to form. 

It was, therefore, of great importance that research 
turned to the prophets, which, as we have seen, had already 
attracted the interest of Koester as early as 1831. At the 
. end of 1895 D. H. Miiller published a book with the title 
Die Propheten in ihrer urspriinglichen Form, in which he 
tried to show that something like a strophic corresponsio 
really exists in the remainders—or part of the remainders— 
of ancient Hebrew prophecy. 

It is well known that strophic corresponsio is a term 
used in classical philology, where it is applied to Greek 

VOL, XI. Hh 
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choral poetry. For example, of all the strophes that formed 
a oracwov of a tragedy two were always more closely 
connected with one another, and are called orpody and 
avt.otpop ; both had the same number of lines, and every 
line in the dvtiotpopy had the very same metre as the 
corresponding line of the orpodyj. In addition to this 
rhythmic corresponsio there occurs sometimes a verbal 
corresponsio, the very same word being used at exactly 
the same place in the orpopy and the dvtiorpopy, e.g. Eurip. 
Heracles, vers. 679, 692 (yépwv dodds). Following the 
atpopy and dvtistpopy we frequently find what is called 
the ézwdds, which consists of a number of lines standing 
by themselves with nothing to correspond to them. 

As far as the O.T. is concerned we cannot at present 
think of a strict metre, neither did D. H. Miiller go so far. 
But the other characteristics which constitute strophic 
corresponsio in Greek poetry can all be found, according 
to D. H. Miiller, in a great number of Hebrew prophecies. 
Is he right? 

He has overshot his mark by claiming many more in- 
stances for his theory than he should have done. He has 
not shown the due respect for the element that constitutes 
the orpody, i. e. the line which is. as we have seen, generally 
a couple of xkéAa bound together by parallelism. He has 
not given Budde what is Budde’s due; and he occasionally 
neglected the principles of textual criticism, neither show- 
ing the necessary regard for the old versions, especially 
for the LXX, nor for conjecture, that outcry of common 
sense and very often of congeniality with the ancient 
authors against the leaden burden of tradition. 

So this theory has found very few admirers—and yet 
there is a great measure of truth in it. There are at least 
twenty-three examples, which will, I am sure, stand the 
severest critical test. Four of these are found in the his- 
torical books and not in the prophets, with which Prof. 
Miiller almost exclusively concerned himself. 

' Few as are the traces of verbal corresponsio in Pindar, they occur 
rather frequently in Bacchylides. 
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I. Formulary speech. 


In the examples which I collect under this head, the 
similarity of the different strophes is the result of the fact 
that the prophets who uttered them wanted to impress 
their hearers with the weight of their message by repeating 
the same words and phrases again and again almost in 
a liturgical way. In all these cases the strophe is a 
rhetorical form, similar to the epanaphora or the refrain. 

In all these pieces the strophic arrangement comes out 
just as clearly, whether we write them in oriyor or in x@Aa. 
In fact, it is quite impossible to maintain the division into 
x@da, as the parallelism of the members is everywhere 
evident. 


1. Ezekiel xiv. 12-20 (Miiller 1, 131; 2, 38). 

Vers. 12, 13 (until my 1) form the introduction. In 
ver. 15 write mony Ann) yaNn nbovn; cf. G, and the words 
at the end of ver. 16 mynyw man yaxm, which are intended 
to be a correction of mpm anim nndsen in ver. 15, and must, 
of course, be discarded. 


2. Amos i. 2—ii. 4 (Miiller 1, 63; 2, 54). 
It seems very probable that vers. gQ-12 are later addi- 
tions ; see Wellhausen, Skizzen wnd Vorarbeiten, 5, 69. 70. 


3. Amos vii. I-11; viii. 1-3 (Miiller 1, 66; 2, 57). 
These verses are very corrupt, but nobody can doubt 
that the first two strophes belong together by the form of 
their speech ; and the same remark applies to the last two. 


4, Micah iii (Miiller 1, 111; 2, 60). 

Discard iii. 3 wwen omsyp ovy which is a variant of 
ii. 2b, and myn’ my ne in ver. 8 (Wellhausen).—In iii. 3 
substitute some word like jnn) instead of yx, and write 
N82 for wwxo (G). 

wh 2 
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5. Jeremiah x. 1-16. 
Read in ver. 8 nwyn San row; see my Critical Remarks, 
p. II. 


There are, undoubtedly, other examples of more or less 
accurately formed rhetorical strophes, e.g. Is. ix. 7—x. 4; 
Jer. xvii. 5-8!; xviii. 7-10; Ezek. xix. 1-9; Amos iv. 6-11. 
But it is neither difficult nor interesting to collect them. 


II. Poetic Strophes. 


6. Isaiah xlvii (Miiller 1, 178; 2, 16). 

We will first examine that piece which first of all gave 
me the conviction that Miiller could not be quite wrong, 
Is. xlvii. This taunt-song against Babel is written in 
Qina-xéda, as Budde has already seen. The text is gen- 
erally well preserved; in ver. 3 we must read yraN xd 
“T shall not spare” (ysox xb Mt); in ver. 9 oxnp (with G) 
instead of pon>; in ver. 7 sy belongs to nia; and a few 
other slight corrections are also to be made. But one con- 
sequence of the rhythm has escaped even Budde’s observa- 
tion. With Syn the second Qina-xéAov of ver. 12 ends. 
And it is in harmony with what we have already noticed, 
that the longer part of the next «éAov repeats the word 
‘ix, which occurs in the shorter part of the preceding 
kOdov. The words pnyy 373 n’xds ynyn ow must therefore 
be connected, and we must assume that nx: is the object 
of yn. I cannot offer a certain explanation, perhaps 
the author wrote mx? “yyn ‘ie “perhaps thou canst 
check Anahita.” But whether this is right or wrong, there 
can be no doubt that the xéAov begins with ‘hw and ends 
with pnyy. And that is sufficient. 

A glance at the text, as I have printed it, convinces us 


1 The decline of poetic form that has taken place between the age 
of the prophets and that of the psalmists cannot be illustrated more 
vividly than by a comparison of Jer. xvii. 5-8 with Ps. i. 
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that there is also verbal corresponsio, but—exceptionally— 
the corresponding words do not always stand in the cor- 
responding lines. 


7. Isaiah li. 9, 10, 17-23; lii. 1, 2, 7-10 (Miiller 1, 183; 
2, 20). 

Budde has already seen! that a great number of Qina- 
x@da are scattered over chapters li and lii of Isaiah, and 
that they form one poem. He has, however, overlooked 
some of them and has not observed that the song ends with 
lii. 10 (not lii. 12). 

In this poem we have exactly what the Greek metrical 
authorities call the «dos peowdixdy, the strophe without a 
corresponding dyticrpopy standing in the middle of the 
poem, not, as usually, at the end. 

In li. 20 M2mKNND is a corrupt reading of 7x AD in 
ver, 22.—In ver. 23 after J add 73d 33 (G, Duhm).— 
lit. 1 pry wad | py Ruben ; ry qry wad ws G; pry py wad M. 


8. Isaiah li. 1-5, 6-8, 11 (Miller 1, 181; 2, 20). 

I am perhaps not the first to observe that ver. 11 of 
chapter li has no connexion with what precedes, as we 
clearly see by its form; nor are these words connected by 
their contents with the following lines. Where, then, is 
their original place ? 

This may easily be fixed if we pay attention to the style ; 
these words belong to li. 1-9; and I am bold enough to 
say that they have dropped out after ver. 5. The result 
is that we now have the original form of that beautiful 
poem, which consisted of one couplet of strophes with seven 
lines, and one with four lines. In both cases orpoy and 
avtiotpopy are linked together by an elaborate verbal 
corresponsio. In the fifth line of the orpogy the third 
person replaces the first of the first four lines, and the 
same change occurs in the dvriorpopy. 


1 ZWAT. II, pp. 238, 239. 
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9. Isaiah lii. 13—liii. 12 (Miiller 1, 184; 2, 22). 
With regard to this chapter see my Critical Remarks, 
pp. 8,9. There are two strophes of five orixo, two of six, 
and an ém@dds.—In lili. 11 write pra? ‘12y, cf. G (ef dov- 
Aeovra) and }535 “ox, Gen. xlix. 11. 


10. Isaiah xlix. 1-7 (Miiller 1, 179; 2, 18). 


It is just possible that Is. xlix. 1-7 belongs also to the 
strophic poems. If we are allowed to consider the first 
otlyos (mM *** wow) as the zpooluor, the corresponsio of 
the orpopy and avticrpopy becomes more apparent (vers. I 
and 5 jo2D; ver. 3 "ay *** "ON; and ver. 6 Tay ** * IDX"). 

We must bear in mind that only a limited number of 
strophic poems may be found in the second part of Isaiah 
(chapters xl-lv), as we can only expect to meet with them 
in the poetical portions (xl. 1-11; xlii. 1-4; xlvii; xlix. 
1-7; 1. 4-11; li-liii; and perbaps xlvi. 1-4). The exuberant 
declamations, which form the main bulk of that book, 
naturally furnish us with no instances. 


11. Exodus xv. 1-17 (Perles in the WZKM., 1896, p. 110). 


12, The Song of Deborah (J. Q. R., X, p. 541). 


It was only in 1896 that the real disposition of Exod. 
xv. I-17 was discovered by Dr. Felix Perles, who expressly 
states that he did so under the influence of Miiller’s theory. 
Three times what are known as ézavagdopai occur in this 
poem (mm 72’ in ver.6; JaD> ‘ im ver. I1; 73y' Sy in 
ver. 16). These orlyo. with éxavapopd always form the 
end of a strophe of five lines, each line consisting of two 
or three x@Aa. At the conclusion of these three strophes 
we have an émwdds. As the xGda alone are marked in the 
M. T. I shall simply adduce the limits of the oriyo.. 
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I. orpopy; orixos 1 = ver. I (Da** TWN); 2 KGAA 
2=ver, 2 
3 = vers. 3,4 
4 = ver. 
5 = ver. 


II. orpopy; orlyos 1 = ver. 
2 = ver. 
3 = ver. 
4 = ver. 
5 = ver. 


III. orpogdy; orlxyos 1 = vers. 
2 = ver. 
3 = ver. 
4 = ver. 
5 = ver. 


3 if 
ém@dds vers. 17, 18 


After the men had finished singing we read that Miriam 
exhorted the Israelitish women to do likewise: “3217 mw 
(ver. 21 jyni = eéfpxev). We must assume that the women 
obeyed her request and sang the same hymn as the men. 
This point is important, as it throws light upon the first 
line of the song of Deborah (Judges v. 2). Just as the 
words 1) ww stand outside the threefold metrical scheme 
in the on nvw, and form, as it were, the heading—so in 
the song of Deborah the words 4x) myn ynpd! likewise stand 
outside the rhythmic disposition of that hymn. We must 
assume that they were spoken by Deborah in order to 
exhort her chorus, and that they mean “ Because the nobles 
in Israel took the lead (wore long locks?), because the 
people offered itself freely—praise the Lord.” Deborah’s 
mim 1393 corresponds to Miriam’s mm> www. In the one 
case the chorus answers MWK ‘DN mm ‘DN, in the other 
mad AWN. 


1 We must, of course, write m£> and 379979; comp. ‘Yyy5> and ‘man, 
Gen. iv. 23. At any rate the infinitives stand in a causal relation to 1273. 
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Having no recourse to this analogy, I have made a grave 
error, when restoring the text of Judges v. 2 and v. 9 in 
my article upon the song of Deborah (J. Q. R., X, p. 541 ff). 
In Judges v. 9 we must read 5x1 ‘ppind 12> “O ye choice 
of the poppin of Israel.” ‘25 is the construct state as ‘23 
Gen. xlix. 11; it means “the choice of a thing,” cf. Arab. 
Raf and German “ Herz” (Schiller, Tell, II, 2 “Ist auch die 
Zahl nicht voll, das Herz ist hier des ganzen Volks, die 
Besten sind zugegen”’).—The p‘ppiny were a representative 
body of all Israel, as is suggested by another most impor- 
tant passage, Deut. xxxiii.21. @ has there dru éxei éuepioOn 
yi Gpxdvtay ovvnypevev Gua otpatnyois AaGy, where pAX = yf} 
must be discarded, being an old and mistaken gloss to 
npon (mPdR) ; aya is the translation of 4m, cf. xxxiii. 5. 


Ruben (@) py wer tm apy) | DYPpInD pon ow *> 
M py we xn pap ppintd npon ow *3 


“For there is the assembly of the nppine, (there) gather 
together the heads of the nation.” napbn = Arab. dils, 


which word, meaning originally “ring,” is also used of an 
assembly of men; just as is the German “ Ring.” 

Another passage that bears testimony to the existence 
of this institution is Gen. xlix. 3, 4. It can hardly be 
denied that the words >mn 5x o> inp ty any nxw an form 
one otixos, and that by nan must be indicated, in what 
point Reuven is not to have any prerogative, though he is 
the first by dignity and the first by power. Read opin 
(“in the ‘Bundesrath’’’) and compare Arabic Pal “princeps,” 
‘“‘dominus.” 

Compare also Deut. xxxiii. 5 where 5s» ‘nay (= p’ppinn) 
are opposed to pny ‘yx, and Num. xxi. 17, 18 where we 
must read (partly following @):— 


syan by maa awn ne bee ee re 
OMywHa ppines oy 32 AND || OM m|N wad vy 
mond IID 
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Taking these six passages together, I surmise that in 
ancient times the notables of all Israel (oy ‘29, ny ‘wer) 
were different from and opposed to the representatives of 
the tribal aristocracy (mynb, O'ppind, DAY, OMY, D'DD1N). 

See also, with regard to the song of Deborah, the critical 
notes of Prof. Cheyne (J. Q. R., X, pp. 566-568) and 
James Kennedy (ibid., pp. 726, 727). The strophic arrange- 
ment of the poem will appear from the text, as I have 
printed it, Le¢., p. 559. 

Other examples of mpoofua are: Jer. x. 1; Isa. xlix. 1; 
Amos i. 2; Ez. xiv. 12, 13; Jer. vill. 23(?). We must 
probably combine them with the orixot povdxwro. that 
occasionally stand at the beginning of psalms (Pss. xxiii, 
Cc, ¢xxxii, exxxix, exlvi; see Kuenen’s Zinleitung, III, 
p- 33 of the German edition; Ps. exxxii has rightly been 
claimed for the strophic theory by Zenner and Miiller, see 
the latter’s Strophenbuu und Responsion, p. 7), 


13. Deuteronomy xxxii (Perles, WZKM., 1896, p. 103). 


With respect to this piece I refer my readers to Dr. Perles’ 
treatment of the text. He has not, however, paid attention 
to the fact that the strophes are composed of or/xou, not of 
k@da, an arrangement that comes out clearly even in two 
places, where it is not apparent in the Massoretic text—if 
we avail ourselves of the LXX. We must write— 


xxxii.14,15 om ny>a adn py ONY) yw3 132 
xd apy? dSoxn :70n AnwN oy on 
nwa may now DyI NW OM 

3) vO 


It is not difficult to see that vers. 15 ff, though they are 
written in parallel xéAa in the Massoretic MSS., never 
show the corresponding xéAqa in the same line. Everything 
is restored to its proper place, as soon as we make the 
above emendation and another one, which may be made 
in vers. 39, 40, also according to © :— 
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NBIN YN) MYND TINNY MON YN 

vy ovo Se RUN *D sbyn erp pe 
ndiyd vox on NION) *D'D "NyIWN 

149) MW DNS 


Write in ver. 5 poy wad 15 nny “those which he had 
made his children have behaved badly unto him;” and 
in ver. 42 My7b INU; NYS WI = DI: DT. 


14. 2 Sam. i. 19-27 (Perles in the WZKM., 1896, p. 113). 


With regard to ver. 19 (25) see J. Q. R., X, p. 552. It is 
interesting to compare the Greek examples of a7 xowod 
construction, brought together by von Wilamowitz (Eurip- 
ides, Heracles, II, 101, 295); the same construction occurs 
in this poem in ver. 21, where p>dy belongs to the first as 
well as to the second kédAov. monn Ww is a vocative 
parallel to yadsa in; the 1 of tw may be identical with 
Arabic \j, nyovn is, of course, the name of a place. 

In ver. 23 two words, parallel to ym») xb, have dropped 
out before nn»na (compare the LXX). - 


15, Isaiah i. 2-20 (Miiller 1, 75; 2, 1). 


In i. 7 discard the words no nspnn> AeHen; ON and Aor 
are clearly repetitions of the same words of this verse, and 
naan (A2AND G) is a varia lectio for manw. 

It is remarkable that the words n1p and myny at the end 
of the orpody are repeated at the beginning of the dvti- 
atpopy; this is called by Miiller concatenatio; compare 
Zeph. ii. 7, 11 (nnvnbs mm)? and Hab. iii. 13, 14 (wx). 

The words at the end of the speech (1235 min °p °3) refer 
us back to its beginning (ver. 2 127 mn ‘>); this is called 
by the same scholar <nc/usio ; it occurs again in Isa. li. 9; 
lii. 10 (yy); 2 Sam. i. 19, 27 (naa baa Px); and in a 


' In these two cases the end of the sentence is not at the end of a 
orixos but of a first *@Aov. Compare Judges v. 10, 11; Hos. iv. 5, 6 
(Critical Remarks, p. §, note, read Fron ‘nan AT); vii. 11, 12. In the last 
two passages and in Deut. xxxii. 39, 40 we notice the repetition of one 
word (11). . » MD1; 7. . » INT; 1). 
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poem of a different class, Isa. xvi. 7, 11 (axi0d Sw +25 and 
yom + * aud so; see my Critical Remarks, p. 3, note). 









16. Jeremiah ix. 1-21 (Miiller 1, 88; 2, 27). 


This piece contains some later additions, vers. 11-15; 
they have less poetical colour and a rather unpleasant 
didactic ring ; but I have no doubt that they were inserted 
by Jeremiah himself; ver. 11 refers clearly to vers. 9, 10. 
In the same way the sentence 73), .,, 10 was inserted by 
Jeremiah in viii.19. These words, as they stand, interrupt 
the utterances of the voice that comes pm prND. 

ix. 1. moyy Mt; nan Cheyne. 

ix. 2. "pw onwp “as a bow of lies”; the b of onwp isa 
note of the construct state. It occurs in three other pas- 
sages: Gen. xiv. 6 yyw pn; Isa. x. 5 yr ova; Isa. xvi. 1 
yoo oxaw | woe ovy iaty (cf. Jer. xlviii. 28). 

In vers. 4, 5 discard yn (G: myn M) which spoils the 
Qina-xdAov, and na102 ,.. 77 (G), which interrupt the con- 
nexion of nyt wND and ww ws. The words discarded 
belong together ; they must be read mp2 AD Ww INI IN wun 
(cf. Hos. iv. 2 y32 p72 nM) and must be connected with 
the end of ver. 1, where npx20 od>> is also a Hosean 
reminiscence (vii. 4). 

In ver. 7, partly following the LXX, we write nwyx Tx %2 
‘oy n2 ny 2B», whilst fully admitting that px is obscure. 

My restoration of vers. 16,17, 21 does not, I think, call 
for any explanation. 

ver. 18. W398 Cornill ; wn2awen w25vn G, Cornill. 






























17. Hosea vii. 


I refer my readers to the restoration of the text as given 
in the Critical Remarks, pp. 13, 14, and take the opportunity 
of adding a few corrections. 

In vii. 5 I read, following 3, nm]asm ov xp “they have 
enervated the strength of their nxn; oy has this meaning 
in Ps, xxxii. 3, where we must write ‘oY 752 ‘mxwn (ef. 
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Job xvi. 6), and in Micah vii. 4 in a orixos, which I cannot 
wholly decipher :— 


oMpayD aY [AD10D3 jw ]N» || [Saxptn3] Da ‘navn 


but it is clear that ‘nawm and wey (WR?) are parallel, and 
consequently a1 “strength” and oy are also parallel. ] 

Instead of nyysd ne 1 wo write Dyd mY. The verb 
means “they have made them fools (D¥)”; the participle 
to which we must supply a word like 0'¥2 refers to women, 
engaged in the inns in order to inebriate men—a class that 
has not yet died out in Germany. In this case they were 
fetched for political purposes into the banquet hall of the 
magnates. 

In ver. 7 p25 n> 1397p must not be changed, ef. Ps. lv. 22 
225 39, where 37) is apparently a verb (meaning “to 
glow” ?). I cannot explain p31x3; perhaps we must read 
onvaad instead of pawwa 2d. 

vii. 9. As to npy see Buhl’s Dictionary. ; 

vii. 16. Write Sy, not dyad (and retain sy Sx, xi. 7). Sy is 
a popular abbreviation for y3 in Phoenician, see Schroeder, 
Die Phoenizische Sprache, p. 130, note 9; pp. 324, 325.— 
Retain pyr, and compare Arabic as affirmavit, narravit 
(imprimis temere, cum ipse nesciret verumne esset annon)” 
Noldeke-Miiller, delectus, p. 161 a. 

I can now prove that o»yn y7Kx2 belongs to chapter viii ; 
our chapter ends with nsybt. This must be parallel to 
onw; the 3 therefore represents a * and op’, as usually, the 
sigla for DD’. Having regard to the fact that 5 and y 
are sometimes interchanged', I now write without hesita- 
tion p25. In the whole of the seventh chapter (and even 
in vers. 3,4 which do not belong to it, but refer to the 
same time and facts) Hosea uses the plural pdn, ef. ver. 7 
and vers. 3, 5, G. They seem to have been a kind of 















1 Cf. Isa. xxi. 252M, %y G; Ps. civ. 12 ower PM, or2 G; Isa. xvi. 1 
Soro = Jer. xlviii. 28 wlow ony; Gen. xlix. 4 read m2, Pt abv (De Lagarde 
m3) ; Isa. xliii. 14 read Depp wma, MP 02 OTM; 1 Kings vii. 17 n2av G, 
maw M (dis). 
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officials, who had to manage the diplomatic business ; for 
pwd pyr points back to ver. 11 125 WN INP OMyYD. 

This chapter belongs to the efdos permdixdy ; strophe and 
antistrophe each consisting of nine orlyo.. The corresponsio 
of p> pmssm 55 ver. 7, and pmsbn...ibe ver. 16, is 
apparent. 

18. Micah ii. 1-11, 

With regard to the text of this very obscure utterance 
I still adhere to most of what I have said in my Critical 
Remarks, pp. 20-22. But I can now restore vers. 5 and 10 
to what undoubtedly was their original place. They are 
the beginning of the prophet’s answer to his opponent. 

In ver. 8 pnydo (3) is indeed a corruption of nmbyn; 
this having originally been miswritten nmyn, the 5, which 
was intended to correct the second » crept in in the wrong 


place olen 

In ver. g "177 is perhaps the original reading ; it certainly 
refers to the women, and means something like “joyless, 
wretched”; the word may perhaps be explained from the 
Arabic. 

The negatives (sx and x5) in ver. 6 show that tun bx 
is intended for a wider circle of hearers who are requested 
by Micah’s opponent not to weep (cf. G); whilst 35° xb and 
uy xD must refer to Micah and his followers—for we are 
bound to infer from this verse (notice the plural %5*8:) that 
Micah was actually accompanied by some followers, who 
may have recited the bwn. 

pp'o’ cannot be right: PS! = ddxpva ?—6 ¢, d is still very 
obscure ; possibly it originally ran— 

apy’ ma Ties | nbs way Nd 

syonn “this prattler” (i.e. Micah) is the subject; ef. 
Arab. 522 “babbler.” 3m (‘Nt 30") may be connected with 
Arab. z “expectorated,” and would be parallel to pn. 

1 yo: is connected with a double accusative, cf. Josh. vii. 25 wax wo 


jax dxvw 52 “This prattler shall not spout insults against the house of 
Jacob.” 
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In ver. 7 320 WT DY is perfectly correct, as the correspon- 
sio in ver. 11 shows, For there a word like 02 has dropped 
out after %; wx must be opposed to w and parallel to 
mi and 379. The same word occurs in Hab. ii. 13 and Jer. 
li. 58, where it is written wx, and is parallel to pn; and in 
Isa. xxx. 4, 5 where we must write— 

(pmapnn}... vaxdes |] ww pyy2 yn ts 
wena rida iy 


Jmpand px nvad > |] Synnd xdy aryd xb 


The same word occurs perhaps in 2 Sam. xxiii. (6) 7: 
pra way wn || impr a xd 1 (ys xd G, yx» M) “And what 
they work for is vanity” (x5 in ver. 6 seems to be a sub- 
stantive). 

All the «éAa of vers. 6 and 7 consist of three words, just 
as those of Hab. iii. 

We must read ver. 10 b my onmnes | dam ANY WIyYI ; ban 
is used of the temple, Ezra vi. 12; ban) is a correction of 
bann. We are obliged to recognize that the > after 5am 
belongs to the following verb, and write accordingly 775! 
in Hos. iv. 14 (ef. &). 


19. Habakkuk ii (Miiller 1, 126; 2, 63). 


D. H. Miller, who has enlisted this piece in favour of 
his theory, has not seen that it is divided into orpogy, 
dvristpopn, and érwdds; the end of the orpopy and the avt- 
otpopy being marked by the refrain 3) oN "29; and a 
careful restitution of the text shows that both orpogy and 
avtiotpopy have fifteen orixo.. It shows at the same time 
that some statements of modern criticism can no longer 
be upheld. 

In the beginning of this chapter the Lord, asked by the 
impatient prophet, tells him to wait and to hope: the crush- 
ing of the hated “world-power,’ the ruin of which he 
expects, would only be a matter of time. Then, after a 


1 The words m5 yy xd oY by are a varia lectio referring to ver. 6; 
tenn is a proposed emendation of Prof. Cheyne, ef. J. Q. R., X, p. 572. 
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rather obscure verse (ver. 4), there begins a song of the 
nations who are still oppressed by that world-power and 
who threaten it with its impending destruction. This 
menacing poem contains in its latter part (ver. 9 ff.) some 
passages which are undoubtedly imitations of, or even 
loans from, older oracles; so ver. 12 is found already in 
Micah (iii. 10); ver. 14 in Isaiah (xi. 19); ver. 20 in Zeph. 
(i. 7); whilst it is by no means certain how the identity 
of Jer. li. 58 and Hab. ii. 13 is to be explained ; both pas- 
sages reflect perhaps an old oracle, the author of which 
is unknown to us. 

Having an eye upon these loans, scholars like Stade, 
Kuenen, Cornill, have pronounced vers. 9-20 of our chapter 
to be of very late origin, and deny their authorship to 
Habakkuk. But the “woes” (the "n) hurled against the 
world-power belong together, as Wellhausen has clearly 
perceived ; he consequently thinks that with ver. 5 a new 
piece begins, which he believes to be distinct from what 
precedes. And Budde, that most acute student of O.T. 
literature, believes he has found the means to fill the gap 
that seems to intervene between vers. 4 and 51. There 
are some verses in the first chapter (vers. 5-11) that refer 
to the overrunning of Western Asia by the Chaldaeans. 
These verses, as they now stand, seem to disturb the con- 
text of the first chapter. Budde inserts them after ii. 4, 
and so constructs what appears to be a very natural 
sequence of thoughts. The Lord says: Do not be afraid ; 
that world-power— which, according to Budde, is the 
Assyrian empire—will soon be destroyed; the Chaldaeans 
will come and will perform this task. After that the 
nations will pour forth the song, which we read in ver. 5 
(or rather ver. 6) ff. 

It is certainly a very clever idea and worthy of the 
scholar who has put it forth. But quite apart from the 
strophic scheme, which would be annihilated by Budde’s 

1 See Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1893, p. 383 ff.; the Expositor, 1895. 
p. 372 ff. 
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transposition of verses, it is our next duty to inquire if 
a gap really exists after ver. 4. 

And in order to understand what the prophet says we 
must not despise the LXX. 

Ver. 5 begins 332 pn ‘3 AN. In my opinion nobody can 
pretend to explain what the words 733 }7 mean in this 
connexion. Now the LXX translates 6 8 xarowdpevos Kat 
Katapporntis: i.e. they read instead of pm or jym"D a 
participle, the final ; probably representing the particle }: 
3333. Considering the words that follow it is very probable 
that two participles of that kind were used here by 
Habakkuk ; *3 »8 meaning “how much more.” But I cannot 
say how the letters »m should be corrected, “and how much 
more he who robs and spoils !.” 

If this explanation of mine be right, then in the preced- 
ing verse mention must have been made of somebody who 
has sinned likewise, if not so gravely, and who has already 
been punished. Now py means in ver. 4 “ Israel,” as it 
does also in the first chapter. Somebody else is opposed 
to this pyy, “who is still alive and who will live” (mn). 
This opponent of the p»y is referred to in the words xd 
12 we? mw “he whose soul is not upright in him,” which 
form a relative sentence. Instead of mbpynyn I write [7 
‘DBRT “Jo, I have humbled.” 

And now it is easy to see how sound is the sequence 
of thoughts from vers. 3 to 5. The Lord says, “Do not be 
impatient, the time of judgment will come ;” then, in order 
to comfort the impatient prophet, he refers him to the 
fate that has already befallen another enemy of Israel : 
“Behold, I have humbled him whose soul is not upright 
in him, whilst Israel is still alive) How much more shall 
I crush him, &c.” There is no gap; neither is there any 
possibility of inserting anything, whether we consider 
the question from the rhythmic or from the merely 
exegetical point of view. In all probability 12 qw»> me» xd 
refers to Egypt, and ‘nbpyn to the battle of Carchemish. 


+ “ How much more will he be punished.” 
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That there already existed at this time a prophecy of so 
reproductive a character as this, is what we are to learn 
from this chapter. 

There are some other corrections which are chiefly due 
to Wellhausen’s ingenuity. In ver. 15 we must read 
DY AN) APY MA nen ADD; OAM; in ver. 16 DAywT; dynD; 
in ver. 17 pon and sw refer to things taken away by pon 
and sw, cf. Amos ili. 10 (Critical Remarks, p. 15) and 
designate the beams fetched by the Babylonian king from 
the Lebanon (see Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, 3, 2, pp. 14, 
22), in order to form the roof of his palaces, and possibly 
“the prey of Egypt.” Duhm is quite right in denying that 
minna has this meaning in Isa. xxx. 6, but the analogy of 
nn (Ezek. xxix. 3—an oracle, written, it seems to me, 
some sixteen years later than Hab. ii) is fully sufficient.— 
Both yp>° and ynym must be taken literally. 

The érwdcs seems to contain a last "n, but this is not 
really the case. Scholars have transposed vers. 18 and 19 
in order to put the sentence commencing with 7 at the 
beginning of vers. 18-20, just as the other periods begin 
with this word. Yet no transposition is needed, but we 
must write instead of WX 7: WRT “can one say.” 


20. Habakkuk iii. 


This piece has been written, as ver. 16 shows, and as may 
be inferred by observation of the linguistic peculiarities, 
during the Babylonian captivity. It is retrospective to 
the destruction that had already partly befallen the op- 
pressors of the Jews (vers. 12-14), and anticipates a state 
of complete national happiness (vers. 18, 19). The agricul- 
tural distress of the country in which the author lives 
(ver. 17), as well as the fatal historical events that have 
just taken place (vers. 12-14), form a guarantee that the final 
destruction of Israel’s enemy is impending (vers. 2 and 16). 

The political events that have just occurred seem to have 
been accompanied by great natural phenomena (vers. 8-11). 
These were understood by the author as the result of the 
VOL. XI. li 
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Lord’s starting—in anger and wrath—from his dwelling- 
place (vers. 3-7). 

Nothing can prevent us from believing that the musical 
directions found in vers. 1 and 18 were originally attached 
to this song of encouragement. 

According to Massoretic tradition there are nyino after 
vers, 8 and 13. It may seem strange that we must separate 
nap3, ver. 13, from nym, ver. 12. But that this is possible 
may be inferred from Exod. xv. 10, 11, where naw) and np) 
belong to different strophes. 

Most of the xéda consist of three words!: the orixo 
d(kwro. have nearly always six words; exceptions are found 
in ver. 17 and at the end of the two first strophes. Each 
strophe has twelve oriyou. 

ver. 2. ‘nyw & (xarevdnoa), nev M; G's ev ro wapeivar rov 
xatpdv— probably nya 83I2—ought to replace the second 
Dw 3p, which, in accordance with nyn x23, must be read 
DW Ip (G ev ro eyylCew ra ern); a» M (nvn G) is parallel 
to yin; we must therefore write 1" “thou hast made it 
known,” the suffix refers to sbyp ; pw and ny refer to 
my ov of ver. 16. 

The beginning of the third orfyos has been lost in M, 
but is partly preserved in & (év 7@ rapayOjvar thy Wuxi 
pov); its original form may have been ‘52 [Nin2 2200). 

ver. 4. i refers also to the first x@Aov ; in ow a substan- 
tive must be hidden (528 “cloud ” 2). 

ver. 6. 1~y is perhaps a corruption of "px, which means 
in Assyrian “he saw”; 170" is a dialectic form instead of 
pr. 

In ver. 7 read NMA (cod. Barbarini cevcOjoera; Perles) 
instead of nnn; wn instead of D’s ‘nxn («x7 Syrohexaplaris, 
ww Perles), ef. Isa. xxiv. 19.—I do not think that px is 
Heliopolis, but a country near Sinai, the name ending 
with }, just as jwi>, 1D, DN, MKB; PX is probably a cor- 
ruption of /77.—{> in ver. 6 belongs to NNN; évexer adrod, 
cod. Barb.; the same MS. has a verb after nbwy, ddAow61- 

1 See Sinker, The Psalm of Habakkuk, p. 11. 
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covra: vw” or wv, Which seems to be the Hebrew word 
underlying this translation, may be a mistaken reading 
for 3. I propose to restore the whole orixos thus :— 


[rez] nnn 4d || [wa nde) mon. 


I can only understand vers. 8 and g' by assuming that 
the prophet really witnessed a great inundation, which he 
describes as the work of the angry God. At the end of 
ver. 9 he still speaks of the waters, and we accordingly 
expect him to refer to the same subject at the beginning 
of this verse and at the end of ver. 8. )5y and ay may 
be synonyms for the ocean (nyw = iz.»3 “the wide one”?). 

In ver. 9b we expect to find a weapon of the Lord 
parallel to jnwp ga; it is probably the same as that men- 
tioned in ver. 14 “ mittu” (see below). hm and 4ynwp are 
instrumental accusatives. I propose to write the first two 
k@da of ver.g: HNN WH Nipsw || JNwp Vyn ANN 

AMIS is a loan-word (from the Assyrian edu, “mass of 
water,” cf. Delitzsch, Assyrisches HWB., p. 22 b) with a 
suffix which refers back to rynw; any MG, ny cod. Barb. | 
(xpo€Bns).—yn “thou arouseth,” is parallel to 1»xn, which 
may have a similar meaning (cf. Ps. xciv. 4; Isa. xli. 6) 
or otherwise must be changed into 72MM (cf. ver. 15, the 
Qal Ps. xlvi. 4).—myaw is, I think, a dialectic form for 
mya “floods” (of water); see my note upon n3p9, ver. 14. 

If the rivers are the object of divine wrath, then they 
must be the grammatical object of ypan in ver. gc; and 
ys is the instrumental accusative of some word signifying 
a weapon—just as nwp and wr. Perhaps we may combine 
it with the Arabic root .2,¢ (“with the lightning ”)*. 


? Especially the words 2) 7771n °>. 

? I once thought that the translation of 9b as offered by the codex 
Barb. (éxépracas Bodidas tis papérpas cov) might be helpful. But that 
recalls to my mind the case of a friend of mine, who made praiseworthy 
efforts to read the Danish newspapers. ‘The first line I usually under- 
stand perfectly ; the second line appears fairly clear; at the third line I give 
it up.” éxépracas = nyiwn seems quite clear; BoAidas = men may stand ; 
but gapérpas cov (= Wx) makes the whole task hopeless, 

112 
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In vers. 8 and g we see the direct effect of the Lord’s 
anger, as applied to the waters; in the next verses we 
have the indirect effect of his wrath upon the other parts 
of nature; ver. 10 may appear superfluous when compared 
with ver. 6; but there the author has the mountains near 
Sinai in his mind, here he speaks more generally. 

ver. 10b is quite obscure. What we read in Ps. lxxvii. 18 
(may o% wor) is based upon our text, but hardly its true 
emendation. In ver. 10d read xv WN On “its waters 
raised a roaring”; pn». “to roar,” see Delitzsch, Ass. HWB., 
p- 6244; as to edu, see my note upon ver. 9. 

In ver. 11 two words have dropped out before wnw; cod. 
Barb. @@s 1d Aapmpdv Tod HAlov eméoyer (WOW WND DDT? ef. 
Jos. x. 12, 13).—125m, though already read by the author 
of Ps. 77 (ver. 18), may be a corruption: san? ef. Gen. 
xlix. 12; Delitzsch, Ass. HWB., p. 55, “they become 
obscure.” 

ver. 13. wx is the usual word in Assyrian for the top of 
a house (Delitzsch, HWB., p. 606 b); 7 is the sign of the 
genitive, cf. mn ‘$2 San nas, Nah. ii, 10.—~1¥ Cheyne, 
axiy WM; there were, of course, no houses built upon rocky 
ground in Babylonia; ~y¥ sy No’ nyy is apparently a 
current Hebrew phrase and not to be taken too literally. 

ver. 14. 189 Ruben, yoo M—nyp 73 Ruben, nyp aa G, 
syed M.—onyndo? Ruben, onydy M. “Mittu” is the 
weapon by which Marduk crushes the head of Tiamat, 
Creation-tablets, 4, 130; Delitzsch, HWB., p. 406 a}. 
Then 3p) cannot mean “to pierce,” but must be identical 
with Arab. ié3 “broke the head”; the same change of 
5 and 3 seems to have taken place in ver. g b (myaw) and 
possibly in Nah. ii. 4, where I should perhaps have written 
nvnan) (see PSBA. 20, 177). 

vers. 12-14 probably refer to the same events as Isa. li. 13 
P'yon Mon spp oN >> Ton “IMM. 

ver. 15 has been transposed by von Gumpach and de 


' The influence of the Marduk-religion upon this chapter has already 
been traced by Gunkel, Schipfung und Chaos, pp. 102-106. 
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Goeje before ver. 8. Very sensible from a logical point 
of view. But there is something even stronger than logic: 
the demands of poetical form. Ver. 15 corresponds accur- 
ately to ver. 8d,e, and must therefore remain in its place ; 
it ends the narrative of the “theophany” and of its physical 
and historical consequences. 

And again, as in ver. 2, the poet looks forward to the 
future. 

In ver. 16 write iddy instead of 195¥, and connect it with 
bip; sy is perhaps a non-contracted infinitive derived 
from 55y “to fall” (Exod. xv. 10) and refers to the fall 
of the yun, ver. 13. 11m refers to both «éAa.—"WwE 1 
Wellhausen (Sinker), wx nox Yt—sx differs in pronun- 
ciation, but not in meaning, from Y28.—That G’s reading 
m0 (M wy) is right, is proved by 3’s “un (accinctorum 
meorum). ‘3 oy designates the people, among whom 
Iama%3. That is decisive for the date of the poem. 

ver. 17. The mischievous joy, which the author betrays 
at the agricultural distress of Babylonia, shows that his 


fellow patriots were not occupied in the tilling of the soil— 
and had not obeyed, as far as the “gardens” are concerned, 
Jeremiah’s injunction, xxix. 5. 


21. Zephaniah ii (Miiller 1, 120; 2, 65). 
ver. 2. 729 poa van xd G, Wellhausen. 
py ray yoo pnnt M. Discard 2¢ with Wellhausen. 
ver. 3, PIS ‘byes DED vy Ruben. 
pry wa idyp wawn Iw M. 

In ver. 5 half a x@Aov has dropped out after n»>y; these 
words may have been pbpyx wna ‘by; see my note upon 
ver. 7.—7y"38 Ruben, jy22 MNWG; the “land of the Philis- 
tines,’ includes the inhabitants. 

In ver. 6 discard 0:9 53m (Wellh.) and write with @ 
(Wellh.) ni) 123, if M2 be not simply a double of mv. 

ver. 7. on ban G, on dy Wellhausen, omy M G.—Instead 
of ‘n33 read ‘D3 ‘Dy3, the former rules of Ascalon; cf. 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 3, where we must discard D1», and write ?y2 DIN 
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pan so Sn nwp.—swa Ruben, my3 M, ef. Isa. xxi. 13.— 
After pyav add with @ anny 33 ‘35D. 

The words n™xXwv and n° in vers. 7 and g hardly permit 
us to pronounce the verses in which they occur as spurious. 
Since Isaiah, every prophet had to reckon with the fact 
that only part of the nation would survive. Seeing, how- 
ever, how closely the end of ver. 7 and the beginning of 
ver. 10 are connected, it is doubtful whether vers. 8-10 
are genuine. The poet, who inserted them, used the same 
rhythmic and strophic form as Zephaniah ; just as a modern 
poet would do. 

In ver. 11 instead of Am G has m2 (Nowack); this 
word seems also to underly the letters x. I therefore 
propose to write pmnbx myn n2. 

In ver. 12 we read in ons the name of some Cushite god 
or dignitary ; at any rate, it is a construct state connected 
with o>. But, how is it possible that Zephaniah, who 
apparently speaks here of Egypt, used the word D'¥i2—at 
the time of Psammetichus ? 

ver. 14. Nowack ingeniously guesses that "1 is a cor- 
ruption of sw2; then we need not change bp into p13. 
M’s 39m must be corrected into ny, ef. G. 

Buhl has rightly discarded the words My AMS '3 as a 
double of what follows. We ought, however, to write Nxt3 
in ver. 15, in accordance with that dittography. 


22. Zechariah ix. g—x. I. 


Zech. ix. g—x. 1 form one poem. x. 1 is connected with 
ix. 17, as both refer to agricultural subjects; x. 2 points 
to the following verse (Aywn... O75) and may be the 
addition of a redactor, who wanted to join x. 1 with x. 3. 

vers. 9, 11, 12 interrupt the poem, as a close examination 
of these two lines—which are utterly corrupt, but not, as 
I think, beyond the hope of restoration—will show :— 


12a M mpnn wor mad ww 
Ruben mp mwor pry 9D saw 
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35 sw is comparable to 35 9, 1 ma: as to mp = Cilicia, 
see Wincklor, Alttestumentliche Untersuchungen, p. 173; 
J.Q. R., X, p. 543. 

ver. 11 must originally have stood after ver. 12, as we 
see by the employment of o). A local name must, of 
course, be hidden in 7N"3 073, very probably the name of 
a place where Jews lived. For it is to them that the 
author addresses his tidings, not to the natives of the 
country with the waterless cisterns; they did not require 
to be informed of a thing which they were naturally the 
first to perceive. Since I know how often final 7 and 7 
have been interchanged’, I have no doubt that we must 
read An2 oO. See upon this place Neubauer, Géographie 
du Talmud, p. 349; Z.D.M.G., XXXIX, 10 (de Goeje); 
Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, XIII, 123 (Frinkel). That its 
name occurs in the Talmud with final & is, of course, of no 
consequence. 

The restoration of 12b is very doubtful. G’s youn 
(121 I) is apparently the right reading, and as this word, 
when meaning zapocxecia, is always preceded by a sub- 
stantive in the construct state, I venture to write DY na 
DAD DWN nw WIND (cf. “30 OY Hab. iii. 16 G). 


fon]d DN mw Pu [oy nor] || mp nwo pry To omw 12 
013 DD PR NID Pwo nnbdy ana ow nx oO 11 


These laboured verses interrupt the light, winged lines 
that precede and follow it. The same applies to the words 
‘pra dy in ver. 13. They destroy the parallelism of mem- 
bers and must be discarded. But it is clear that they as 
well as vers. 11 and 12 were written at the time of the 
Hellenic rule. Historians, I hope, will one day inform us 
of the accurate date and circumstances under which they 
were written. 

' The following are a few examples: 2 Ki. xix. 26 yop 1229 Wellhausen, 
map 269 Mi; Isa. xiv. 20 Joke Ruben, nox G, one Mi; Ezek. xxiii. 41 p20) 
Ruben, 1225 M; ibid. xxiii. 43 Pox Ruben, we M; Nah. iii. 7 7 G, PM; 
ibid. iii. 9 wMWv2 G, Jouri M. 
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Besides, who are the ySp "23 in ver. 152 

ver. 13. ‘Tn Mt, ono Ruben. 

ver. 15. W232 Ruben, ow. Cheyne, was) M: 33 Well- 
hausen, 338 Mt; oot G“"*, Klostermann, wn MR; nm nar 
puna are three corrupt readings for one word; pind (ef. 
Amos vi. 6, pnoa &, para Mt). After pro. a word has 
dropped out parallel to nos (On¥) 2). 

ver. 16. 783) Ruben, jxy> I; 2382 Wellhausen, 238 '3 M; 
ina2x Ruben, nows G; as to “erimmatu,” “necklace” 
(synonymous with “abu abni!”), see Delitzsch, Assyr. 
HWB., p. 134b; compare also Prof. Cheyne’s recent 
remarks upon 71) 9328, J. Q. R., X, pp. 581, 582. 

ver. 17. See J.Q. R., X, pp. 550, 552. 

x. 1. 8X) Ruben, dew Mt; enpdor mr G, M omits my; 
pn? Ruben, ond M. 

There are three strophes, each consisting of six orixo. 

I cannot solve the question when this pericope in its 
original form was written, but I hope I have contributed 
a little to its solution, by showing that the } ‘22 have no 
connexion with the original text, and that it is from an 
explanation of yp 22 that we must look for help. 


23. Nahum iii (Miiller 1, 125; 2, 62). 


In ver. 1 470, which bas generally the signification “prey,” 
means probably the act of tearing, the crime of violence. 
The words 970 wn xd remind us of Ps. lv. 8 nIMD wn xd 
mow) jn, and we accordingly miss in our passage some 
such word as 72>7).—In the beginning of ver. 3 still exists 
a variant reading of the words nx>o p1p, where the words 
nbyo wp defy any sensible explanation. They are appar- 
ently a marginal note. The word underlying the readings 
wne and p71) is probably p75; this root meaning in Assyrian 
“to lie,” see Delitzsch, HWB., p. 544b. “Woe, O town 
of blood; it is all falsehood, and full of lies; violence 
departeth not from her midst.” 
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ver. 7. 79 G, HM. 

ver. 8. O°) DY AN G, ow ov dm M. 

In ver. 9 a word has perhaps dropped out after Dyn, 
parallel to me¥y, “Cush was her strength and Egypt her 
might.” 

But the chief obstacle against the right understanding 
of this chapter lies in ver. 15. Everything is clear until 
aan, the words 277-ow forming a Qina-xdrov. Then the 
text runs on IID “Wa2NF pds Jaan pds Jdoxn. All these 
words occur either in the beginning of our verse (qb>xn) 
or in vers. 16 and 17 (ph and 73°N3), with the exception of 
sa3n7_ and ‘132n7; and what is generally offered as the 
translation of these words has not very much in common 
with Nahum’s sublime style. Let us at once assume that 
these words do not really constitute a sentence. They are 
merely marginal notes intended to correct the readings of 
the text proper, or sometimes perhaps they were used 
to preserve clearly those words of the text, the writing of 
which was in danger of vanishing. But how about 333n7 
and ‘723nn ? 

ver. 16b is usually translated “the caterpillar casts off 
its skin anc flies away.” Is it not striking that the com- 
parison used in ver. 16 takes the wind out of the sails of 
the comparison employed in ver. 17¢,d? In a word, our 
translation of ver. 16b is utterly wrong: 732n7 p> and 
‘1aann p>. point out the real beginning of the sentence, 
which reads 72207 pra. Then 4y DwD must contain two 
substantives, which form the subject of the sentence and 
are parallel to M234, just as 11397 p>" is parallel to***n377 
own ‘32120. If we now bear in mind how many Assyrian 
words have been used by Nahum in the second chapter’, 
we shall not be astonished if something of the same 
kind underlies the letters \y" bwD. I think Nahum said: 
ie) wea. wwe, “the name of a calling, more especially 
it seems, a class of magicians or priests entrusted with 
anointing and the fabrication of anointments,” Delitzsch, 

1 See PSBA., XX, p. 182, 
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HWB., p.550b. With regard to 1%, comp. the Assyrian 
adxipu (from the root )t%), which means a “conjurer” (ef. 
Hebrew 8), Delitzsch, HWB., p. 247 a “anointers and 
conjurers have increased like the cankerworm.” 

In ver. 17 we must read with Wellhausen ‘233 instead of 
‘23:32, and F172 instead of JU (179 G), “mindidu... 
der das Messen (von Getreide ...) besorgt und iiberwacht,” 
Delitzsch, HWB., p. 393 b. 

Whoever is a little acquainted with Babylonian and 
Assyrian life, will appreciate the truth of Nahum’s saying. 
The different classes of Assyrian population are compared 
with locusts, &c., because of their multitude and because 
of the suddenness of their future disappearance ; no word of 
their faithlessness or their foreign origin is mentioned. 

This poem exhibits a strikingly symmetrical construction. 
Where we have three xéAa in the orpodpy, there are also 
three in the dvrtiotpopy: and where we have two in the 
otpopy, there we have two in the dvtiorpopyj. And at 
the end of both couplets of otpopy and avrictpopy an ér@dds 
of three xéAa follows. It is worth noticing that the second 
chapter of Nahum also consists of orixo. of two xéda and 
others of three. But they follow one another without an 
apparent principle (see PSBA., XX, 183, 184). 

Colonel Billerbeck, the learned and keen-sighted student 
of Assyrian fortresses, and more especially of the military 
aspects of the book of Nahum, has tried to show—upon 
tactical grounds—that some verses of chapter iii must be 
transposed so as to form part of the second. We shall 
perceive how very improbable this transposition appears 
after having seen that every line and every xéAov of the 
third chapter has its fixed place in the plan of the whole 
poem. 


24. Jeremiah xlvi. 3-12 (Miiller 1, 105; 2, 32). 


This song of Jeremiah was composed soon after Pharaoh 
Necho’s defeat at Carchemish—in, or soon after, 604; it 
had already attracted Prof. Miiller’s attention. 
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We observe that Jeremiah applies here the very same 
scheme which had been used by Nahum in the second part 
of his third chapter. But Jeremiah omitted the ém@dds, 
and added, what is wanted in Nahum’s piece, the charm 
of verbal corresponsio. There can be no doubt that 
Jeremiah imitates Nahum intentionally, a remark which 
applies both to Nahum’s second and third chapter. 


Jeremiah says 57 ND Nah. ii. g map ps 
asin bbianna Nah. ii. 5 asin sddian 
yndp on Nah. iii. 5 qadp... om. 


But one thing is perhaps most remarkable of all. Jere- 
miah’s o'nn Aon reflects beyond doubt what we read in 
Nah. ii. g 0°D) ADM. Now I am firmly convinced of what 
I have tried to prove in the PSBA., XX, 181, that the 
word 72m) in Nahum is a corruption. If this corruption 
was already read and imitated by Jeremiah, then we cannot 
help thinking that the corruptions which we now find in 
Nahum’s oracles originated very soon after they were 
published. 

Another passage where we notice the same fact may be 
found in Jer. vi. 6! napa pwy mda prem wyn xn, where 
we must read p15 instead of 1pp (Giesebrecht). Jeremiah 
undoubtedly quotes Nahum (iii. 1) and applies his words 
to Jerusalem ; but already found the corrupt reading p75 
instead of y2d.—737p3 pvy is a reflex of FID wD ND NINN. 


These twenty-four cases of symmetrical corresponding 
strophes belong together; it would be absurd to say that 
they are more or less due to chance, that Hebrew poets 
and prophets always used to link together their lines so 
as to form strophes, were sometimes seized by a sudden 
desire for symmetry, and that to these caprices we owe 
our twenty-four cases. No, they represent a fixed form, 


' I am indebted to Prof. Cheyne for having directed my attention to 
these words, 
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that was handed down from the earliest times of Hebrew 
literature to the very latest; from the days of Deborah— 
say, about 1250 B.c.—to those of the second Isaiah—say, 
540 B.C., during a space of some 700 years. 

What is the origin of this form? D. H. Miiller thinks 
he has found traces of it in Arabic as well as Assyrian 
literature ; he goes on to assert that this form was originally 
common to all the nations of the Semitic stock ; that this 
kind of song, indigenous to Semitic soil and originally 
intended for choric performance, was carried by the 
inevitable Phoenicians to Greece and there developed 
into what we now call the strophic poetry of Pindar and 
Aeschylos, &e. 

Now with regard to the Arabic examples collected by 
Miiller from the Qoran, I am perhaps not an efficient judge ; 
but I must own I cannot believe in them. With regard 
to the Assyrian, there seem to occur frequently in the 
Creation-tablets strophes of eight lines; a division which 
the poet could easily invent at any time in order to dispose 
his materials more closely, and which does not point to 
a general Semitic tradition. And there are a few other 
poems, published by Mr. Strong (PSBA., XVII, 139; XX, 
154 ff.), which have strophes of an equal number of lines. 
Neither they nor the Creation-tablets show any sure proofs 
of symmetric corresponsio. But it is just possible that 
verbal corresponsio occurs in two examples quoted by 
Miiller (1, 18, 19; Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Il, p. 78, 
186-190: III, 2, p. 44, 35-52). 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that there is 
a close analogy between the Hebrew poems which I have 
just enumerated, and the Greek choral songs. To sum up 
the points of analogy :— 


1. In both cases we find strophes and antistrophes con- 
taining the same number of lines. 

2. In both we find the verbal corresponsio. 

3. The third point is the existence of the émpdds, which 
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occurs in nine cases out of twenty-four, and the pea@dds, 
which occurs in two cases (Hos. viii. 10; Isa. li. 21-23). 

4. In three cases—Exod. xv, Judges v, Mic, ii—there 
cannot be any doubt that they were partly sung or spoken 
by a chorus. 

But here we must stop. The ideas of classical scholars— 
as far as I am aware—are not at all settled with regard to 
the origin of the eidos rpiadicdv. There is a tradition that 
it was invented by Stesichoros, and another, that it was 
originally connected with sacred dances. Both these state- 
ments have been vigorously attacked by Otto Crusius 
in the Commentationes Philologue in honour of Ribbeck. 
We had better not set foot on such slippery ground. 

The question is not, how could the Greeks get these 
forms from the Semites?—for we are not at all sure that 
these forms were common to the whole stock—but rather, 
can it be strictly proved that the Greeks got it from the 
Israelites? Jt must be directly proved. For everybody 
who appreciates as gratefully as he ought the inexhaustible 
wealth of the Hellenic mind, will shrink from rashly 
assuming that they needed for their art much outside help. 
But even supposing that they did, that would mean little. 
They have inspired these forms with the divine music of 
their metre; they have turned the use of these forms 
to the celebration of noble physical exertion and strength ; 
and they have, inspired by Dionysos, created out of these 
forms their drama, that incarnation of types and events of 
the ancient local sagas on the higher level of the Attic stage. 

Leaving such reflections, I confine myself to the remark 
that if the conclusion cannot be avoided that the Greeks 
are somehow indebted to the Israelites for these forms, the 
transmission probably took place in the seventh century, 
and that the north-east of Egypt and Corinth may show 
us the course taken from Palestine to Attica. 

The examples at our disposal may be divided in different 
ways. For division is necessarily the beginning of his- 
torical arrangement. 
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In thirteen pieces two strophes have always the same 
number of lines (2 Sam.i; Amos vii; Hos. vii; Isa. i; 
xlvii; xlix. 1-7; li. 1-8; li. g—lii. 10; liii; Jer. xlvi; 
Mic. ii; Nah. iii; Hab. ii). 

In nine pieces three strophes have always the same num- 
ber of lines (Judges v; Exod. xv; Deut. xxxii; Jer. ix, x; 
Zeph. ii; Mic. iii; Hab. iii; Zech. ix). This class includes 
the most ancient poems. 

In two pieces, it seems, four strophes have always the 
same number of lines (Amos i; Ezek. xiv). 

Then there are poems consisting only of Qina-xéaAa (three 
poems: Zeph. ii; Isa. xlvii; li. g sqq.); secondly, such which 
have no Qina-xéAa (eleven poems: Judges v; Exod. xv; 
Deut. xxxii; 2 Sam. 1; Isa, li. 1-8; liii; Ezek. xiv; Amosi; 
vii(?); Hos. vii; Hab. iii)—to this class the most ancient 
pieces apparently belong. Thirdly, the genus miatum, 
where both Qina-xéAa and common xédAa are used (Isa. i, 


The oldest example of the genus mixtum is Isa. i; of the 
pure Qina-strophes, Zeph. ii. The three poems that belong 
to the latter class are closely connected with one another. 
Zephaniah’s words (ii. 15) ‘DpN1 Nx 713253 Moxn nosd navn 
iy have been repeated in Isa. xlvii. 8; and Isa, xlvii and 
li. 9 ff. are “pendants”; comp. xlvii. 2 0) Inns °a with lii. 1 
smrwan 33 w35. 

What then was, as far as we can see, the original form 
of Hebrew strophic poetry? Three strophes of equal length 
introduced by a line from the mouth of the leader (the 
e€dpxwv or the é&dpxyovoa) and ended by an énwdés—the 
strophes with occasional verbal corresponsio and without 
any Qina-xddAa, 

PauL RUvBEN. 
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4. Micah iii. 
Sere mea oyypr || apy) wR ND Nw IN 
YI YAN) I way || spawn nx nytd o2d Kdn 
omesy Syp nage || omdyn ony dn 
INYD OM Mwsy nx || Moy IY ss? TWN) 
nndp sna was || Yo ANw> whe 
pms may? Ndr || may Dee apyrr te 
som>dyp yn wwe || xan ny3 OAD wp INDY 





pvdw wep) DAN DWI || ‘oy MX OMA | ONIN Sy mA ION AD 
mondo yby wep || on Sy inv xd rem 
pope p35 mswm |} pm od nbd yb 
orn omdy apr |] oan by ween axa 
nds nay dy wyn || oyppm mam pina wa 
DYNPN AY PX YD 
simon Senends | ye apd mand || man ween | n> ned vox adi 


DNWw_ Ma "yp || apyy MD WAT NNT ND WoL 

nbyya ordeam | over py 792 || wpyy mee 52 ner | Day DYsynon 
MW WH. AMID || Wa” Inv. wR 

ond oye mi dyy |] wopy 922 ANID 

myn avdy sian xd || waopa may ada 
ynnn any pry osddaa 355 

sayy mrad man am || aan py oder 





a 
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5. Jeremiah x. 1-16. 



























Serum mea | ooty may ast we || aan ns oe 


tn Sy oma at Ss || mn ee vp 
mom ownainn s> || nnn $s own mnen 
sin San pyr mpn > 
Tyyo3a wan oT Ayo || IND AyD py 'D 
prey xdy | mypin’ mapoay nos || wna’ ama RODS 
yy xdD Iw? Nw? | nan xb) | mon awpo ons 
‘ons x aon oO || wo ad > ono wn bx 


mmaa ow Syay ams Sy || may qos px 

qroa pan amadn d22)| onan oan 55395 || ame gba onan pooped 1 
onwyn San api tao ya’ NANI 

Ay eT) wn AwyD || wD Jan | N12 e*wAND yprD ADS 

ods opsn awyn || ovnad poms ndon 
phy dey. orn onds xin || nox onde man 

syopr ona v2» xdy || yan wy wwypD 


p’‘oy Ay? insvan3) || inosna San 2b || wn23 yOR Avy 
yaNT AypD ow? Ady || owa ow jon inn dipd 
yAMND mM NM || AWY Tod ora 

Spay sry 55 ean || nyt on 53 ayaa 
pa mn xdy || 1909 apy > ‘ 
13x’ ONIPS nys || oynyn awyn non dan 
xin bon ayy o> |] apy pon absa xd 
“pw myay may || ind paw Sx 





oi 
8 


my 
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6. Isaiah xlvii. 


bene wnsp | wow masay may dea 
pvw> na | qwna a od ‘ay 
mobon nia | 7d wap pin xb 15 
ya pone | ndma nddn vy dy nayp 
seo Joy nan ypr dy | pom ond now xd 
sy maa | ma odiyd soxm 

canine mst xd | 725 Sy abs mow xd 





YN PR NIN | Jny Ia *nyans 
qnaaw xn | Jny Jnosn 

sry ‘DENY 3x | 7953 MOK 
many yin xd | ayn poy xa 
anes ‘ain xb | ma poy dam 
sytn xd mew | oxne poy xan 





Dna Ww wx | wp> Yn AN 

~ mand wn | pep ms iby xd 

yaa naw> wx | pond nbn px 
yy nyy wera | pono 7b yn p> 





ssyreno ps [ayn nayd wx 








Sao na nbdina | rey Sy van 
DMw>_N3 | NDD PX yND ‘aw 
magn man | 75 wp wrpin_ xd > 
nox *3 | mop ‘ana OAT on 
nna say | pry *3 Sad een 
nen mean o3 | qnvy dan 
‘ote nese xd) | mx op 





noad nawyn | ay ner yo ann 
sy *DaN) 3x | 72952 mMNA 

Sow yaw dy | mabe ae xd 

sme ova yr | mdse ny 7S mxam 
poy wea pxne | poder drow 

“IND PIN nosys | Paw>D 373 





PaYD 373) | PINT NI “WHY 

Synn sboin sda | Joy ny wea 
pnyy 373 | [nexd3] oy vue 
pow 37 | Pw ND Dy 





awxo | owind oy ovdzi22 o¢nn 


poy wea 
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7. Isaiah li. 9, 10, 17-23; lii. 1, 2, 7-10. 


ay wad | yy my oy may prot | ry wad my my 

wap wy oder | qnaxen 3a wad ody nist | oop D> “Wy 
soo Say | ny qa aia gov xd > pan nddinn | am naynon wen ne xda 
nde tay | mp tayo ywnn Aan pn | ov ann wn ne Ndr 

wy na may | JN Dw onnann ovis nayd | 797 DY ‘poyn ADwA 


swan ‘dn | oman by no a ndeay ‘mp | smayna syna 

mye” yown | ap wan aby ywown NOM DID NN | A TD NNW AWK 
pads bp | yd opr myo nny | ndyinn pw nyap nx 

oy yim | Sp ww pay dip _ ads ona San | nd Saan px 

WY MD Aw | wD pyr py oD nbsa ova bsp | ava pun pe 
nde main | 9M 9999 IN¥E 3b nr 1 | Prep man one 


poe bea | wey may DN *D Jon »» | nM sym rawM IWwa 
on 55 syyS [ep prt nx may wn min 55 wena | wow why a 
smd. myer ns | poe epee 55 we pads nays | may non owdna 


po adv ntise | my mer xa ype 735° 
yoy mv pader | ma pw wx AD 
abyina ois nx | 7 snnpd mon 
sy mminy> spin xd] non od yap nx 
[Poy Way] | Pw V3 ANON 
may ‘ny | werd nox wr 
pyayd pinay | qu AN ‘Dw 
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8. Isaiah li. 1-5, 6-8, 11. 


amen "Se tords |] toy cde rawpn 
yew voy xd mewn» || k¥n nD ND 
we oy yin || "yer xy dy ap 
pone syrar Syn || np ome ody 

ANI PY wad |] paw AA IBY 
owen dy oby nnoen 

*AMIND 713° 9D) |] pw AND pew 


pada nn oy || pry yw x wow 
innn Sx onary || wax nan wn ds 
pp ndax’ Ty || wy odaxy 225 ¢> 
spmyt wd nye |] man odd np 





ma wpa || pry aT dy wow 
onrp) 13 nape bx || onayn sy Sx wan 
o>ddinn maw 5x0 || oa ora bx 37 
WIN) 17373N) || YNNIP [InN] 3 
mmaqn 53 on3 || py mA on *> 

mA p33 ANI) || yD MID Ow 
sanor Sipy an || 72 xyDy ane pew 


nano yarn bx wram || oy oowd we 
man 3329 yrxm || indo wy. ow ° 
pnw 73 wd sw 

‘nnn xd npww |] man odd on 





14. 2 Samuel i. 19-27. 


bop pms Sy ina |] mondo gna Sees vaya 


ora rb) Tx 


popes mina nwan dx jj maa ymin bse 

ovdayn ma mndyn yp || onwdp ma msnmwn yp 
monn ser ody app den |] Se Se yadaa in 
rows me v3 Sew pp || omar po dys ow °9 


oma: 2dnp osm pip 


opm awn xd Saw som || ine ana xd yn nep 


po ym ovamNan naan Sew 


yma xd onwr || onvna + + + xd 


ma mmxp ) pnw 
moa Swe Se Syne m2 


pownnd by amr sy moynn || oy oy ww oswadon 
saxo %S ny || jn ome poy °d oy 


ow) nanxo % Jnanx anxdp» 


+ mondy »S> y13K || ova wd Tx 
Kk2 
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15. Isaiah i. 2-20. 


‘3 eb Om) | "NDDIN snba3 22 || 137 m7 *D | PAN Nm ody wow 
wana xd ny | yt xd See |] woya pias am | map ww yy 

py 335 oy | kon ‘yD NF 

Tyne 2 | Stee ersp nee yee || MAY nN rary | D‘NMeD O12 DYN yt 
mt 33d 29 | nd wer do || am worn | ny ton a by 

pind 13 ps | wa tyr ds ASD 

yowa maa dy | wan andy var xd || mp mony mam yy 

ani ovdsx om 057395 nono tN || we many Dy | ADDY Dow 
mya Wy> | mwpoa nndo> or53 AaD> || ¥ 3 mM 

a907 moyd | em oD Hynd || My wd wn | msay mar odd 


myoy oy | wars nan wen || OID yp | mA 737 wow 

on adm | ode mby snyaw || mm oxy | panar an *d and 
‘nypn xd p™nyy DwaAD DD On 

‘YN DD | OI Mt wP2 wD || 2 mad wan °2 

% sem mayan mrp |] srw nm Nea IwYDIN NP 

mryyy x Sow xd || spp ap navn ein 

xw> ‘nnds | mod dy yn |] we meow posi pen 

you woe | adam yain > po || o20 oy ovdyx | nov novnpa) 
‘xy tax | axdsys yn mon || wim wm | wbp ot poet 

+ monde 1a | oan wey pdr nee || pew ws | aon yd yha on 


mV WON’ | Amo x2 195 
ym anya | ySina wen’ ony || 125° awa | ows oon yn oN 
yaxn aan | ony wen ox || daxn yaNn aw | Onyoe aN ON 
937 mn 'p °D 
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16. Jeremiah ix. 1-10, 16-21. 


one nade | ‘oy me mayer || ome pdp | 2a902 sony 
MOI AN WD | 7NI IN wisn || oma noyy | DPX nds '5 
yw NAD AON Kr || Tp ONwP | Dw? Mx IM 

+ may DN | wy xd ony || wey my bee AYN 12 


wnvan Ss nx b> Syn || mown inp ex 

thm San yn 55 || apy arpy nave 55 o> 

nav xd nox |] dna ys wn 

+ MAP _DND | Ne MYT wD |] aw w2 | apy IT Ow? rd 


MNIN A TOK AD 125 

yoy MI Nyt | wap AwYN [PN]'D |] ONIN DEIw sn 

swe DIVA IPI | ABT wy de ory yer |] IIIT ANID | ow) BMY yn 
* yp) ppann xd | ms qwN 122 ON || mA DN | DI Tp xd Abe Syn 


ANP IW Mra Syn || wa 3a Kw oA by 

map dip wow xdv || raw wx tSap iny *3 

ybn ya | ADA yn DOwA YD 

“ayy dao | nope yn nA sy nay || on py | o°25 der nsx nnn 


MINIS AW IDX AD 37 
smo dy maxwny | naam maseany |] inde mroann dx | nompod rwap 
es orp vp yw pypy || AyOT wy ATM 

‘yymaawan oben | YIN WIty D-IND Ww: || TT! Tx | yO yows 3 bp »> 


YD 237 ODI APM || MA 737 Ow? AByOw °3 

ANP AMIN Ae || ‘12 DIIM22 AITO 

maine anna | pn Sdyy nvand |] wmao ws x3 | wndna mo Ady 
‘RDN PR | TPA ANND Woyr || MwA YDS dy | pa ooNA nda Aden 
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17. Hosea vii. 


35 ps amp || mays onax ny Senwd npr || oy may nw 

erp 105° wwe || sisdn ws dp ony apy abyp °> pnw myn || omeN py mda 
‘nen omy | 

pam Syona vos || oN DD! MYD smar onyn 5> |} 995d mer day 

‘aye a ond wy || 200 y12 *9 ond ow yap a || omddyn oraap any 


para ‘Sy 137 mom || OTN D8 MO NON ony Idnz |] oAdy OW x9 

pada ve spyr xd [oma]ad ans i39p *> || sosnd nye 

yonany wns jtdy || omaaw dy yd ey mand wes aya sin apaljones yer adda by 

mon nwps ya || Syd yaw ea yo» 152 oad 55 |] prmaw me wre vdow 

pmade nw pyro || ony sina yer {| sex ona sp px 
Shanp sin pvoya ODN 

Soxn amen xda || my> an ox 

pay xd som || ina ovr sdox 

yp xd sim || 03 ap aay o: 

yopa Seawy paa may 

ner 553 wawpa dy |] omndss may Sx yaw xd 












wa 
33) 


by 
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18. Micah ii. 1-11. 


omaswe dy yn sSypy || pee awin in 
ov 5x5 wr o> |] mey apan 3 
+ anbmoy wey | aneay 733 pws |] ww Dna) | yr mw yom 


mn nem mnawon Sy awn von || mm ax vp yb 
mn isdn dt || oo ny ovo won xb wwe 
“NT Ay ny °D 


mondo ‘[miow] moan spaynd |p e+ and ine 

+ adayd vin | aman yddy Sy || jmaayn mean | penin voy wa 
sod oma nnn || See ondy ave sonn ova 

Saws my | pore wy avaw || wo pr | Sana sm sy pon 


mbyd sera adr || [poo] on bx 
apy’ n'a YONA || nyob5 [30] xdy 

wobyo nds: owe || mn mn oypn 
+ sin seen py |] ae wat xd 


mby one | Sam axoy nay || aman ner | 3d xd +> 125) wip 
mi aps Sua poe || nod ma xd jad 
ara pen mA AIT || Tw we [op] x 

+ am pyn son arn || rowdy ed oad myo 





3 
fa 
3 
< 
ie] 
ee 
iS 
B 
63 
5 


MULE CLAEG dame |] LO age cg uNud . 
WAN MULE LICL LUN UW | [tut icale] |] icq Llu at cect 
Lan fd udsu |] Miu. gnc waa 


gaauu NGG NGG 


GACH LLL Ade |] Cy COL RL Act 
Cut LIKG GAG || & Gage Kut 





CLG. NLQ WG Nut |] duu cg wat. CL 

Cy NUL AKU CK LO || cil Coq suL Aca 

LGR GUA dic, cack | kdae cual |] ur gaa gat 
WNL Uy LGLCL GN oh | AL Gus |] Kactu, aga acaa 
LGN NGL CGA Mg GAG WANE || KeIG RL LALILL ot 
WNL Nok Cg UK |] Kded Nga Cg LMAO 

RAL ULL CANIS CGAL |] LUN COLL IGN acd 

Arle cy [lis Q]oee |] CCL sae Agee actu 

LY LAG GU, GN WALL: CGAL TL |] URL CRCCLL LL! 
NQ UAL UCL ob || CTR ACN ON NUL 

Co MUL LU Cea, || AGU cdl Ug Cit 

CUT LAM LEN Mig LIQKUIULE |] Caml Ld dius 

WAC, ALLE NCL 

WNAGLE GUN GLE LEE Ce |] kau wat ig UCU 

Aig GAGLUs NMALL |] UNURCL Aig CRM 





CLA. NLA Wud Ned |] duu tg wat. Cu 
G uaa ¢ecul .cak || way (cucu) aul 
UE Ag Cra il tur |] tdadgl Mg cetul 
Wacdda del aetik || @uUL co NUL WMG 
Ladu inl acu || cad una ag aduua 
ul, Cadi LALA |] Cal uc uu 

cag sCQh Ag Q 

Ce Ug LNud |] GuMUE NEE COLL «Lit 

MCh AA Thy NA |] GNA Thy Ld ct 
LGR UCL: CNL GLULE REALL 

Lily TOL ML THA |] teil duu caigu 
G.Ncl adu add || weg add sect 

Misu cau qcul || dx dad wa | wuiaNn cGac 
gucag ack ua 

Uy TRA CHA UM Cou |] Gaia Cau de 


TE ADARVGE “GT 





| 
| 
a) 
Lan] 
mQ 
2 
= 
A 
a 
La 
MN 
a 
5 
9 
2) 
= 
= 
™ 
nN 


LAL NIG. CUAL |] tll LU Nad calal, 
ug [aque cat] |] gh Cou [out] 
MUGLER, LLL, AL |] Aut comu aiga 
[Nau] MALL Ned |] UNL GUE cK 
GEE gh LCL |] URN Lambe queda 
(Ga] uc du 

ACCEL LL! |] LC Cake ot 

COU ACO LILY |] MULIGUA Cig LUNUd 
RQ CLA TUN |] AdLWa au GNul 
cee eee oo CGM || CU LUG LICL 
Educ ana diuy |] con udu ud 
WL AML, MAL |] Lu, ues GAL 


CURL LNA CU LAR |] Mutu dik aa RL 
ANU Gad Mal || quad xu aaul 
Tit URAL Nod || CN ULVa thd 

Gewe uah [uicg}e |] gee cud udu 
[Lea au) aaa || wu day accu 

Cul LL digt |] LI NLL CaN 

LAWL lagt Ud |] [tur aaa acuuLl] 
cunt utda [aud] 

Nou UL daub || atau aali) ux 
C uLet ag cad |] auccud wavy 
8OQ 0 AcuuL 

UTC ULL wk |] NQ ceund NGL 


TE YNYAVQR “OZ 


Mg TOLL, Lusch. 
MULE NEG, Lage |] WAT Lege CRAG 
WNC, TALK NA GULL |] NGL CNG wad 
HL Gacgu Ant || ind td. CLG 
CUA AMAL LU || WALCuu gn Mau Neg 
Cy UNCLE GN UGLLN |] led tig cea 
NOW Gu RLU |] GAQWUE CAA Cty 
SEN Ud CAR |] GUL, sud NAL 
AAAUy LULEL TAC. |] dig Kg AGU 
Lucu TO Gial || Ua. ad La 
Gaus [aguajua || car greg ac. caquL 
tdeu cams] ua Gu |] adur cl 
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21. Zephaniah ii. 


poy 23 *p | Jk N|IN ‘nynr] 
ndraa dy sdyam | ‘oy mx wan WwN 
Syne nds | migay mim ono tx on 725 
Mpys joy 331 | WAN DID. ANID *D 
ody say morn | nd mon dyin penn 
pidm3* 93 Ann | ova’ ‘Dy NMNY 
seeeeee ogy nnn ond net 
[-maay mm oy dy | aden pin 1 


yawn nbs 55 nx | [pads may ny] 
onan vs 55 | apo ye nnn 
mon aan *$5n | pas [ony] o3 

mw ns Tax | pay dy 7 On 

sa1> My | noowd mm MX Oe 
saan 55 | oy mina wan 

w>) mMnDDa | TEP D3 MNP o3 

rapa any | pdm [pes] Sip 


Rom xd van | wr wepna 

nay yoo | yan xd oes 

mv As pion | ood sa xd ono. 
yasn vay S| mm ne wpa 

may wpa | pry sdyar pawn wy 
mm pee ova | non ‘bw 

mone pdpys | ann many oy 
“*pyn py | Mw OMY. TWINK 


ons 13 | on dan sae vn 

(pdpess sna vSya] | ody may an 
2 px PnTaNM | onwdp prs Ty. 
jX¥ MII | Oy my nD ANN 

mm ma naw | on dan am 
pdpex ona ‘dys | py on by 

mA 92 yD | pyIy sys 

‘pmay awn | ond may poppy "2 


nad nawrn | ardyn yn ners 
TY (DN NK | M3953 MN 
mnd pain | nowd ann px 
yy | pren mdy ray do 












epnn 
p10 
ob3 
wpa 
) ey 
ae 
ry 3 
TUN 


a 
737 
y JON 
wn 
mm 
1 by 


a3 
a) 
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22. Zechariah ix. g-x. 1. 


oden na yn || wy na we Ss 

Nit pena pry |] 75 sar qadp man 
mans 32 Vy dyn || won dy aon oy 
prdunn pi) || oMaXD S99 on 
ond ody rat || aonds nep anion 

+ PAN YDB Ty TnI || Oy ay OD dem 


omnes tnxdp nyp || mad nat 1 
33 JIND DN || YS PII ‘NITY 

WM pPIID NYY || ANY ody man 

won Mayda War || ypny pws mA Iw 
yop 22 waa waxy || omdy py may mm 
+96 + pms indo || wd DOT Ine 


sann ova omnbs mn py enn 

ynonw Sy mown || 2 2aND wy IWy2 

YE MAND || 1310 MAD °D 

mbina 333° wn || ONNI pT WDD 

wnpdor my ny || too map sdarvn 

+ mwa ay | eed ond im || oes coer | on awy ma 











ad cuu ga@cul | cugu acul || cq aan aaah ud cle igh |] So hg cy gn atu | emul UcKk . € gf ‘ghua 


CAL UML Cigh AAW | Wace Nk |] cam dal Ag ua | wnt adcd C4 
MOA WUE ACL |] ign CLL Cadi SO 4 
Otiivk CRLCL LAGOUL crc. || LUM CekUW CAC duu t 
ULE Legh cIcice. WACK || Cgd LUCTLY GAA als t 
Gy GRWL ANC. CL | Ud, ATRL |] cx CO Waa, CuaL | LUkd agel |] aa uNcgl xa | ucuul ut € 
uel Mal ca tduck || qxwck Gul Cau Adu. NUL |] NCQU NA Cuil € g ‘sap 


Cg GCRL UNC AG CCU |] NA CUM KGL Mg Ge NICG C4 
CO NU UCL UL cAigau || ca NU Utda, aM aNuC t 
Mg COT LAE abt tg |] beg hig Lud tida 4 
CO LAN GRICE LIGCLE TAK. || CQ Aiggus Weal TUNA Co LURIU z 
CUA ARG LOR... |] Odd URL Ca |] Gi Uw CMLUL t 


UULAT. AN NAY || UWACU TNL | AG aC cu || xa ic .a | Gia unc wre” gf *d1.0 


Mul Cg LAL wk CGIL |] WNL LLU CCL: | cae ACK, Gu |] aN NEdA CcUcKa gu. D -Qbup 


a 


WUC, gh Ad |] KTgUL Wacul Cun 
LICE, NGL CHA MLE TNL |] egal, MigL ig GEL |] Werle cha camel | Kacigewur doich € 
CLE Acie cur || CCU uh Magu CARA |] LCCLU ha cick | Kaagulu TCaGu ¢ v‘sap 
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ALT Ligg CTL tL I] wet dru Gotha | icage TeuUa 4 
dig la kdig LMA Ni! |] Kala Lue Kauece ceduu || Kue Yet tcud udu t 
Lh GL La |] Cgu cua Gud cigar || [adieu] gn aa aul pyoy £ vo ‘dso 
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THT WINYBN “EZ 









| 
~ 
fea) 
=) 
i=) 
SI] 
q 
& 
4 
Lon 
mM 
a 
e 
oO 
= 
q 
Ay 
E 
ND 





Cy CTL CETL CAGE |] ULE CGQL AC. 

MAM, twa dgich || wwwul cagnu UNLd 

Ags Coa tdi, Kus | TUNGU TU CRU |] C@UN LLL, KGL | uagu xd gl 

Cy ICU GHC WU RENUL |] TNL RGU NG CUL GLU 

MUA LILA ONLC. LHL REN |] KG cdo guicda Gkud |] iNcqu ULE Wad | tutu aaa 
Fgh UCI MUULgg) LECT | WANE UEC |] Cla IG UG atl || Iga UGa LEC. dau 





WRAL NMGU NCGU Nud |] NILE ML Wat, CU. 

CRUG CNL gui |] CCU UE, aa 

Cy ALE CNL AiG |] COLILMLE SLICE Cacia 

NG CLA Lig | Wg KAgA UTIL || AGILE Ag wk cL GLU | Cagk UGCh 

[LUE rua) LL LG | COL NUL |] UCI CUE Keach Cal | AGN LUGE |] Gre Gate CN ilu 

Muck cael xc | teak caiguau || Nat uaa Mage LGU | WUARE. COLCA |] CUds ULC Goat Lac | ONO € ‘dio 





‘TI-E “ATX YRIUIOIOL “FZ 





ea 


ad cu gacul | cugu acul || Cg Mam Aaah Uday cls igh |] oo hg a ge atau | mul uUcKe . 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARABIC 
LITERATURE OF THE JEWS. 


I (continued). 
20. Alphabetical List of Arabic Names (continued). 


524. moby ‘Atijja (present, gift). This seems to be the 
original spelling and meaning of that name (comp. ‘Ata 
Allah, H. Kh., VII, 10441), which in different times and 
- countries, in transition through European letters has been 
changed into AYDY, THY, DMDY, BNYDY, VNYDY, DVO, and 
even vyox (Abraham, editor of the Pentateuch, Amst. 1765), 
and probably also ny. 

The following persons belong to one family or to more 
than one of the same name, though the orthography may 
be different, according to the forms enumerated above :— 

Abraham b. Rafael Chiskijja (Catal. Bodl., p. 2843); 
Immanuel b. Josef (ibid., p. 2844); Isak (ibid., p. 1095); 
Jesaia (Jellinek, Kontres ha-Maspid, p. 28); Jomtob (in 
the Index of Conforte is an error, see below under Schemtob, 
but see another ap. Wolf, I, p. 486, n. 833); Josef b. Abraham 
(Catal. Bodl., p.2844); Mordechai (1730, Catal. Bodl., p. 1656); 
another ob. 1818 (Jellinek, 1. ¢., p. 32); Moses “wy (see Resp. 
of Jehuda b. Ascher, f. 36); Salomo mny (Catal. Bodl., 
p- 2285); Samuel (Catal. Bodl., p. 2408, xvoy, ap. Sambari, 
p. 160}; Schemtob (in the Index of Conforte to be added 
41 b and del. Jomtob, see above; ff. 42 and 48 the text 
reads wx'Dy and xpy). Giuseppe d’Abraam “ Attias” till 





1 Comp. d’Herbelot, I, 457, Athia. I believe a derivation from ible 
liberal, and ile superbus, senex, to be improbable. Ata Allah is = dx2m, 
comp. Tx 737. 
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to the middle of the seventeenth century (Jl Vessillo, 
1883, p. 377). 

525. DYBy(rN) al-Atim or Azim (great, important), Obadja 
al-A. Nasi (in Yemen? MS. Bodl., Neub. 2378, and MS. 
Fisch] 15); Elia “A. (MS. Bodl., Neub. 278). 

DY, see INDY. 

526. jNY or PRY? Josef b. ...? (Fragm. of Mr. Adler not 
distinct enough); Vs ‘Ijadh is an Arabic proper name, 
see Hagi Khalfa, VII, 1106; Abu Bequer, Index, p. 561. 

527. UNY, also WN*Y, Ajjasch, perhaps the same as (ile, 
vivens bono statu vir (Freytag, III, 250); Jehuda A., rabbi 
of Algiers, seventeenth century (Catal. Bodl., p. 1290, ap. 
First, Bibl. Jud., I, 26; Ajas, Zedner, p.65; Ayas [also 
Josef David], Cazés, p. 340; Ayasch, a poem in MS. Bodl., 
Neub. 2306 b); Simon wxx(?), ap. Jellinek, le, p. 44. 
Jakob Moses Ayas, of Palestine, Hebr. w xy (Hebr. Bibliogr., 
II, 55, note 6) is perhaps (sls? 

528. Ixry(>x) al-‘Hizar, Hebr. Elasar or Elieser, see above, 
§ 6, p. 606. In the Bodl. MS., Neubauer 2525, Abr. b. ary 
is ibn Esra, see Catal. Berlin, p. 123. 

528°, IY? see under 3p. 

529. ‘O'Y (ard Hebraized xo'y) ‘Isa is the Arabic name 
of Jesus (but not by the intermediation of wy Hsau, see 
Derenbourg in Revue des Et. Jwives, XVIII, 127, against 
Landauer and Noeldecke). Of course, no Jew called himself 
‘Isa; but we find the Kunya abu ‘Isa Obadja al-Isfahani, 
or Ispahani (Dukes, Beitrdge, p. 25; Litbl. d. Or., 1843, 
p. 568, and Pinsker, Lik., p. 10, read ay Ubeid; Harkavy 
in his Russian essay on Kirkisani, p. 311; comp. above, 
§ 12, n. 10, p. 627, and Ja‘hja, in my work Polem. wu. apolog. 
Lit., pp. 26, 27); Bacher, in Rey. des Et. Juives, XXV, 155. 

529%. wy ‘Hisch (viaticum, living), only in the composi- 
tion abu ’]-‘E. and ibn al-‘E. It is probably not a mere 
accident that the greatest number of instances of this 
by-name (commissary of the store) belong to persons called 
Josef, see Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 61 (see also Menachem ibn 
Serach in Med. Jew. Chron., II, 244), and Josef Bolaix 
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(Revue des Et. wives, IV, 70)=abu ’1-‘Eisch, which confirms 
my <leduction of the name Belaisch (v»yd2). Whether 
Abraham ibn Sahl got the by-name abu ’1-‘E. before he 
confessed the Islam is questionable. 

530. *aoy(bx) al-Ukbari or Okbari (of ‘Ukbar or Ukbara, 
near Bagdad, Suj., p. 181, Suppl., p. 171, Resp., ed. Harkavy, 
n. 285, people of Egypt dwelling at U.); two old teachers, 
of whom we know but little, are so named: Ismail 
(Harkavy in his Russian treatise on Kirkisani, p. 314, if 
my notice is correct), Mesue (see the article of S. Poz- 
nanski in the Revue des Et. Jwives, XXXIV, p. 162; comp. 
Fiirst, Zitbl. d. Or., VIII, 533); Sa‘id b. Ma‘udha (MS. Berlin 
448, Catal., Abth. 2, p. 8). 

530°. 3139? Ibrahim (MS. Bodl., Neub. 407). 

531. xy = *\c ‘Ald (highness, noblesse), al-‘Ala would 
be the same as Ala al-Din (highness of the religion), vulgo 
“Aladin”; but I only know instances of the Kunya abu 
‘]“Ala early in Egypt: abu ‘1-A. b. abi Ali jos and 
al-Scheikh al-Tadjir (Harkavy, Meassef Nidd., pp. 182, 183), 
and al-Ras (fragm. of Mr. Adler). 

532. Sxby ‘Ilal?.or‘Allal? certainly not “ Alael” (Zunz, 
Syn. Poesie, p. 357), b. Jeschua of Tlemsen (Landshuth, 
Onomast., p. 302). I. b. Josef b. Sajjidun (Seidun), see 
Revue des Et. Juives, V, 4. 

533. oy or oy ‘Alan or ‘Alldn (Hagi Khalfa, VII, 1040, 
n. 7523-4), derived from Ali (mentioned by Goldziher in his 
article on the law respecting the names in the Zeitschr. 
D. M. G.) and not “‘Tlan.” An old Arabic grammarian .Xc 
(without vowels) is mentioned in the Fihrist. As far as 
I know, there is only one old author mentioned by the 
Karaite Hadassi (comp. Jeh. von, Catal. Lugd., p. 388). 
Jehuda b. A. (see the quotations in Die hebr. Ubersetz., 
p- 914; comp. Hebr. Bibliogr., XVII, 84, and Bacher in 
Winter wnd Wiinsche, I, 141, III, 209). The chronology 
of the Karaites being almost conjectural, it is no wonder 
if we find the same Jehuda, ap. Simcha Luzki, f. 21 b, 
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and instead of this name and at a little different place, 
ap. David al-Hiti, abu Abraham (= Ibrahim) b. dy (J.Q. R.,, 
IX, 433, in the English translation the word abu is wanting), 
and apud Mordechai b. Nisan (ch. ix, f. 11 b) he has become 
Josef (!) Abraham b.’y ha-Babli ; and in the list of Masorets 
(Hebr. Bibliogr., XIV, 105) we find together Josef ben (sic) 
Abraham ha-Babli and Josef Abraham b. jx>y ha-Babli 
after Jehud b.’y! Perhaps there is a transposition of letters 
in the name {9x b. Ja‘hja b. Wy". (=abi Omar ?) of Matrak 
in an epigraph (Catal. of the Hebrew MSS. in St. Petersburg, 
I, pp. 87, 88, n. 2 and 5). 

534. wey ‘Ulwan or ‘Olwan (2), b. Jakob and b. Elasar 
(MS. Bodl., Neub. 550, 594 (omiss.), 1461, Ilwan, Index, 
p- 1081); Samuel ibn U. (ibid., 626). 

535. Povx)? al-Idlauf (very old), Abraham (Conforte, 
f. 37). 

536. ‘oy “Ali (high) is the well-known name of the Khalif, 
which is very frequent amongst the Muslims, and, as it 
seems, it has been introduced early amongst the Karaites, 
at least in the Kunya abw Ali (see below); but I have not 
yet discovered a decided testimonial for its application 
as a proper nume, because our sources are wanting in the 
vowels, and the letters Sy express the Hebrew biblical 
name Eli (Il Vessillo, 1879, p. 14), which, however, is so 
rare amongst the Jews that it does not occur in the Index 
of Conforte. In the Index of Med. Jew. Chron., II, p. xlv, 
there is one Sakandari in the seventeenth cent., and another 
wanting, as we shall soon see. 

I premise the Karaites, without particular care for a 
chronological or alphabetical arrangement or complete 
quotations of the sources: Ali b. Chason (? see under pion); 
Jeschua b. A.; Ali b. Suleiman, the lexicographer (at last 
mentioned by Bacher, Revue des Et. Jwives, XXX, 252); 
perhaps A. b. Israel, about 1050-1100 (Harkavy, in Stade’s 
Zeitschr. f. d. Wiss. d. A. T., 1881, p. 153; Chadaschim, &c., 
n.7, p-45); perhaps A. b. Jehuda wn (Fiirst, Zitbl., XII, 54, 

VOL. XI. Ll 
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suggests a Karaitic origin of that by-name without a 
valuable argument; see the quotations in Hebr. Bibliogr., 
VII, 14, XIV, 105, XIX, 93; Derenbourg, Manuel du lecteur, 
p. 187: comp. jxdy). In later times the Karaitie sources 
mention Rab Ali and Isak b. A. (Mord. b. Nis., f. 11b, 
ed. Wien); Mose b. Ali (Simcha Is. Luzki, f. 21, 1. 10 from 
bottom). It is remarkable that the dubious name does not 
appear in the epitaphs with fictitious dates, collected by 
Firkowitz (1872), up to n. 200 (dated 1047); I have not 
continued the research. Ali was the name of the renegade 
Sind (tenth cent.), see 73D. 

I shall now enumerate various persons whose names are 
not sure, and are even transcribed differently according 
to the supposition of modern writers. 

‘'y b. Salomo occurs in an old Arabic Resp. (ed. Harkavy, 
n. 370). Ap. Renjamin Tudelensis (p. 77, ed. Asher), the 
teacher of David al-Rai(?), whose name is given in the 
English translation, p. 122: “Hli the President of the College 
of (!) Geon Ja‘akob”; Kaufmann (Revue des Et. Juives, 
XVII, 304) pronounces the name Ali; on the poem addressed 
to this person (edited in Schorr’s he-Chaluz, ILI, 131) comp. 
Kobak’s Jeschurun (Hebr.), IV, 92, note. Benjamin Tud. is 
very probably the source of Sambari, p. 123, ed. Neubauer, 
entirely omitted in the Index, II, p.xlv. Was he perhaps 
the father of another head of the Academy of Bagdad, 
Samuel ha-Levi, son of %y, opponent of Maimonides? see 

Jatal. Bodl., p.1915; Hebr. Bibliogr., XX,64. The father 
is called Ali by Epstein (Monatsschrift, XXXIX, p. 512) 
and Poznanski (Revue des Et. Juives, XXXIII, 319), Eli 
by Harkavy (Zeitschrift fir hebr. Bibliogr., II, 125); and 
I should prefer the later opinion. Jechiel ha-Koken b. ’y 
(Fragm. of Mr. Adler); ’y was the father of Hibat Allah 
abu ’]-Barakat (Harkavy, Chadaschim, p.7,n.47; Schreiner, 
Monatsschr., 1898, p. 125); “‘y b. Abraham al-Tawili (David 
al-Hiti, J. Q. R., IX, 434, 440); abu Anan b. Isak b. ‘y, &e. 
(ibid.). Salomo b. y, probably Eli, of Soria, pupil of 
Jona Gerundi, author of pwrn (wanted in Benjacob’s 
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Thesaurus, p. 182 after n. 466), lived in the year 1264 
(Zakut, ed. Constant. and London, f. 222, col. 1, and so 
Josef b. Zaddik ; Abraham b. Salomo, who gives the number 
in words, Med. Jew. Chron., I, 96, 103; the date 28 in ed. 
Krakau, f. 133, is wrong). “Ali” Abram, 1346, in Perpignan. 
In the Revue des Et. Juives, XVI, 177-8, there seems to 
be an error about his family; his “nevew” is named 
“Abraam fils d’Abram Aly (sic), son fils”; instead of 
“neveu ” (133?) we should expect “grandson,” whose name 
would be the same as that of his father, because the latter 
died before the birth of his son; Ali Abr. is=Ali ben Abr.; 
the son Abr. Aly (or Ali)=Abr. ben Ali; the grandson 
Abraham Ali had another son Bonjuzez (= Bon Josef ) Ali. 
I am not quite sure whether the name Ali is not a con- 
jectural transcription of the Hebrew ‘by, because this Arabic 
name at that time in Provence is more than strange. 
I consider as Hebrew Abraham b. ‘y (1442, MS. Bodl. 
Neub. 1281), ‘y Habilio or Habillo, translator (1472, Die 
hebr. Ubersetz., p. 1068 ; Elia, a printer’s error). 

On the Kunya abu Ali, often connected with the proper 
name Hasan, see § 12, n. 10, p. 627, ap. Mordechai b. Nisan 
(f.11b, line 28) we find the curious-looking ‘y 728 9, 
which I never met with elsewhere. Abu Ali ibn Musan, 
(so), see MS. Bodl., Neub. 614-5. 

For completeness sake I mention the abbreviation by 
(Zunz, Ges. Schr , III, 213), which I have not noticed in my 
remark in the Vessillo, 1879, p.17, against M. Soave (ibid., 
1878, p. 80); but in the MS. of Paris 222 (so to be corrected), 
quoted l.c., it is not only joined to the name of deceased 
persons. An abbreviation might be Mordechai b. Elia by, 
copyist, 1456, of Provence (1m naw, f. 35 b, and MS. Bodl., 
Neub. 1057, p. 287, in the Index, p. 1071: “ Eli”). 

537. my = atle, ‘Alijja, feminine form of Ali (Zunz, 
Ges. Schr., II, 68). 

538. DNDy ‘Amais? daughter of Amram (fragment of 
Mr. Adler). 

L1l2 
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539. sNDyCN) al-'A mmani (or ‘Umani from a place, Suj., 
p. 184, Suppl, p.172; Magazin f. d. Wiss. d. Jud., V, 93, 
203), Benzion Ahron b. Jeschua, contemporary of Johuds 
ha-Levi and Zadok (“ Imani,” ap. Zunz, Syn. Poesie, p. 107, 
Lit., p. 599); Neub. Catal., p. 645, n. 67, has “Nxdy, not in 
n.71,72,78. See also Kaisarani, p. 208. 

540. "Noy ‘Ammdr (perseverant, pious, orthodox), probably 
a proper name or attribute, then a family-name, pro- 
nounced Amar by Kayserling (Gesch., I, 86, 17¢, Benjamin 
and Moses; see Hebr. Bibliogr., IV, 65), Zedner, p. 36, Cazés, 
p-. 23 (Amram, in the Index erroneously “ Abraham ”’) ; 
David A. b. Salomo (Catal. Bodl., p. 857); Isak of Ceuta 
(sne‘D, instead of xn2d), ap. Asulai, s.v. Since Omar is 
no proper name of a Jew (see 7»), I believe that Josef ibn 
ny (?) ibn Wy, who copied (1542, see Zunz, Lit., p. 335) 
the Comm. on Midrash Kohelet of Jakob b. Salomo al- 
Djajjani (Lith/. d. Or., X, 668), belonged to the family Iwny. 

541. Mxoy? name of a place, then family name? List 
of subser.; Isak ibn s Noy (ob. in Fez 1712-3, Wolf, III, 
p- 1069, before last line) is perhaps a misprint. 

542. oy? ‘Amww? (humility), List of subser. 

543. Woy ‘Umur (Freytag has only the plural of the name 
‘Amru or ‘Amr?), List of subser.; U. b. Honein (Resp. Sim. 
Duran, I, 20). 

544. ‘ep(dx)? This by-name only occurs as that of 
Salomo (Catal. Bodl., p. 2276), and is recently pronounced 
al-‘Ammi (patruus, patruelis); it might also be read ‘Amz 
(blind). But now I begin to doubt the name, instead of 
which we find wand, indeed still less acceptable. sel, see 
Kaisarani, p. 118. 

545. wy ‘Omar or ‘Umar, the name of some Khalifs ; 
never, as far as I know, the name of a Jew who did not 
disown his faith; see also Noy. The Kunya abu Omar 
(the vowel w or o is expressed by the Arabic sign in the 
Arabic work of Moses ibn Esra, as I have already remarked 
by way of supplement to § 12, Vol. IX, p.628) is commonly 
connected with ihe proper name of Josef; some instances 
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are quoted in §12 (comp. under jx and jxew, Neub. 
Catal.,n. 340). I am not sure whether the following name, 
mentioned by Pinsker (p. 117), is quite complete, and no 
Josef ejected, viz. David b. Jefet the scribe, called abu 
O. b. "na (=abu Ali) :wds (? Suj., p. 9, Suppl., p. 9, have 

slol, cdget, dlissl, but not , dlye,!). Alfonso VIII at his 
PY? SINS Cea) : ' 
death (December, 1207) left to his Almoxarite (al-Muscharif), 
the Jew Avomar, 12,000 maravedis (Boletin de la R. Acad. 
de Madrid, VIII, 1886, p. 229). The proper name of this 
abu Omar was probably Josef. 

546. jrooy ‘Imrdn is the Arabic transformation (not 
translation) of the Hebrew biblical ovy (Amram). It 
occurs rarely among the Jews, less than its Hebrew original ', 
for instance, I. b. ‘Hakim, MS. Bodl., Neub. 2140 (in the 
Index, p. 1078: Amram); I. b. Saadia b. Jehuda (1505? 
Hebr. Bibliogr., XX, 47). The Kunya abu Imran is con- 
nected with the proper name Musa (Moses, § 11, n. 5, p. 622), 
and I have quoted some instances above (§ 11, l.c.). Very 
probably Mose b. Zeduka, the contemporary of Jehuda 
al-Charizi and of the Karaite Moses Dar‘i (whom Pinsker 
and Graetz have placed in the ninth century! see Geiger’s 
Zeitschr., 1X, 172; Zeitschr. D. M. G., XXV, 502), is called 
Imran b. ‘Sadaka instead of abu I. Perhaps something 
similar is the case with the Samaritan Marka, or Moses 
ben Amram (J. Q. R., VIII, 567). 

547. Moy ‘Amrun? (diminutive of ‘Amr or Amru?) 
occurs as a family name, for instance, Isak ’y }2 (MS. Munich 

1 The name Amram, upon which Jehuda ha-Levi composed an epigram 
(Catal. Neub., p. 648, n. 215), is not frequent with the Jews under 
Christian dominion. It is not rare in the Orient since the times of the 
Talmud teachers and the Gaonim, whence it spread next among the Jews 
under Arabic dominion. Instances of the Middle Ages (besides the 
Gaonim) are: A. b. Is‘hak at Sevilla (ob. 997, if we believe Leo Africanus, 
cap. 27, p. 295, ed. Fabricius, Bibl. gr., t. XIII, ap. Wolf, III, n. 1797b; 
Carmoly, Hist. des méd., p. 33); A.b. Moses, before 1397 (MS. Par. 764): 
A. b. Na‘tan Efrati (Resp. Isak b. Scheschet, n. 3711; a pajtan of the 
twelfth century (Ozar fob, 1880, p. 64); Ahron b. A., possessor of MS. 
Berlin, n. 99; Jehuda b. A. ha-Parsi (see § 11, n. 5, p. 622); Josef b. A. 
(Resp. ed. Harkavy, p. 68, n. 32). 
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353), Samuel (Sambari, p. 143). It has become Ambron 
(not HEmbron?) with a family, or more than one, in Italy 
since 1472 at least. Members of it, not collected under the 
family name, and not all under the proper names in the Index 
of the second part of Vogelstein and Reiger’s Gesch. d. Juden 
in Rom, are: Alexander b. Gabriel (p. 322), Baruch (195), 
Chiskijja b. Gabriel (179), Gabriel de A.(249, 314), Jakob(279), 
Jehuda b. Schemtob (ibid.), Leonel (432), Sabbatai (279-281), 
Samuel (I, 497), Schemtob (II, 153), Serachja (419). 

548. ?°wey ? Josef, teacher of Efraim of Tyrus, ap. Josef 
Sambari, p. 133, 1.1, seems to be an error, perhaps some 
abbreviation ? 

549. ‘ay ‘Anabi (dealer in grapes, Suj., p. 182, Suppl. 
p. 172), more probable than the unusual Hebrew Enali; 
Schalom b. Josef, translator in Constantinople (1450-60, 
Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 566). 

550. ‘ansy ‘Antibi (Zedner, p. 51, Isak and Abraham, the 
latter [Ghirondi Toledot, p. 22, n. 52] ob. 28. Schebat 618, 
Jellinek, Kontres, p. 3); I know only _slss-s (Hagi Kh.; 
Revue des Et. Juives, XX XIII, 310). 

551. BY, corrupted Ny, originally Waxy ‘Afijja (health), 
Ahron Afia (Catal. Bodl., p. 1602, see Add.ad p. 713). Moses 
and Salomo b. Isak about 1400 (Hebr. Bibliogr., XIV, 96). 
Hence Abu ’1-‘Afijja, vulgo Abulafia or Abulaphia (father 
of health, Jellinek, Such- und Naumenreg., p. 30, n. 6), the 
name of a celebrated family (Levi or al-Lawi) at Toledo, 
since the middle of the twelfth century, of which Zunz 
(Z. Gesch., pp.432-4) has compiled almost exhaustive notices, 
a little rectified and completed here and there; the most 
renowned authors of printed Hebrew books are to be found 
in the Catalogues of the Bodleian (see p. 713), of the British 
Museum, &e. A recent orthography is x*sybwax, and 
Italianized vexdax, “ Abu-l-afyah” and “Abulafio,” ap. 
Zedner. A shortened form is x*py512 (Delitzsch, Serapewm, 
1840, p. 167), from which is to be derived the Italian 
Bolu ffi, and from this the English Bolujfey (Zedner, p. 154). 
* Abalofia,’ and perhaps also “ Abalusis,” ap. Kayserling 
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(Sephardim, pp. 102, 103), are corruptions of A. (Hebr. 
Bibliogr., II, 87). Jedidja abu ’l-my (dubious) in MS. 
Bodl., Neub. 2410, is May? Josef Abenasia, first general 
judge of Sicily (1405, Revue des Et. Juives, XILI, 209), is 
probably ibn “Afia. 

552. ay ‘Afif (abstinens illicito et indecoro, Freytag), 
A. b. Abd al-Kahir b. Sukra, also A. b. Sukra, was an able 
physician of Haleb in the year 584 H.(1188-g), who ordered 
Saladin in an attack of colic to take wine; but the prince 
refused the prohibited liquor (Kamal al-Din abu ‘Haf‘s 
Omar, &e., in G. Freytag, Chrest. Arab., Bonn, 1834. p. 97). 
Perhaps on this occasion he composed his monograph on 
colic (O'seibia, II, 164; comp. Leclere, Hist., &c., I, 42; 
Hammer, in the seventh volume of his Literaturgesch., has 
omitted A. and his father; O'seibia, II, 163, contains 
a larger article on him unknown to Leclerc). Jewish 
history has not yet taken notice of these royal physicians. 
A physician Afif Amram, also at Haleb, but 1297-8, born 
1235-6, friend of the mystic ibn Hud, was perhaps an 
offspring of the Jew? (Goldziher, J. Q. R., VI, 218). 

553. ysysy? Josef ibn, MS. Bodl., Neub. 585; Salomo 
b. Josef oxpy “ Assass,” ap. Schwab, Revue des Et. Juives, 
XXXIV, 129, 130? 

554. 2wipy ?Josef ibn, at Rome, 1539, ap. Vogelstein and 
Rieger, Gesch., 11, 418. This name is strange; perhaps 
it is to be read wipy? see wpy. 

555. Py, also pay, ‘Aknin? Josef ibn, pupil of 
Maimonides (Cutal. Bodl., p. 1440; see other quotations 
in Magazin f. d. Wiss. d. Jud., XV, 105); this name is not 
yet explained. 

556. Spy ‘Akra? Abraham ibn, Catal. Bodl., p. 665. 


M. STEINSCHNEIDER. 


(To be continued.) 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


PROFESSOR FREUDENTHAL’S ‘ SPINOZA.” 


Die Lebensgeschichte Spinozas in Quellenschriften, Urkunden und 
nichtamtlichen Nachrichten, mit der Unterstiitzung der Kénigl. 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, herausgegeben von 
J. FREUDENTHAL, o. 6. Prof. der Phil. an der Universitit zu 
Breslau. (Leipzig, Veit & Co., 1899.) Pp. xvi, 304. 


PRroF. FREUDENTHAL is a well-known authority on Spinoza, and 
has already publisked a work on Spinoza and Scholasticism. In the 
volume before us, however, he is not directly concerned with Spinoza’s 
philosophy, but only with his biography. His object is to collect the 
more important original documents relating to Spinoza. The task is 
very ably accomplished. The chief libraries of Europe, as well as 
the Synagogue and Church Archives of Holland, have been ransacked, 
and everything worth printing has been reproduced. Much of the 
contents of the book has already appeared in various Dutch and 
German periodicals. These, however, frequently copied the mistakes 
of incorrect translations and spurious transcripts or reprints of the 
original records. Prof. Freudenthal, on the other hand, reproduces 
the originals only, many of which were supposed to be lost, but 
which he has recovered, and gives us, moreover, a good deal that is 
new. The biographies by Lucas, Bayle, and Monnikhoff are, of 
course, included. The dates of the numerous records compiled in 
the book extend over the period 1621-1726. Prof. Freudenthal’s 
more special contribution to the volume consists of many valuable 
explanatory and critical notes. 

The student or would-be biographer of Spinoza is no longer at 
the mercy of sporadic articles. Nor need he entertain any serious 
apprehension that some overruling evidence may still lie buried in 
the dust of libraries and archives. Prof. Freudenthal and his co- 
adjutors have, in all probability, unearthed everything of import. 
Some of the misty clouds that enveloped the mysterious figure of 
Spinoza should now be scattered, and many a disputed point decided. 
One or two such points relating to the birth and education of our 
philosopher may be briefly examined here. 
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Where was Spinoza born? Lucas, Bayle, and Colerus say at 
Amsterdam. But, since their information is often based on mere 
hearsay, and is, not infrequently, erroneous, their assertions on this 
head too are by no means decisive. The following considerations, 
moreover, tend, at first sight at least, to incline the balance in favour 
of Spain :— 

(1) Spinoza knew very little Dutch, and seems to have employed 
Spanish as if it were his mother-tongue. 

(2) In his letter (No. 74) to Albert Burgh, Spinoza remarks: “ Ipse 
enim inter alios quendam Judam, quem fidum appellant, novi, qui in 
mediis flammis, quum jam mortuus crederetur, hymnum qui incipit 
‘Tibi Deus animam offero,’ canere incepit, et in medio cantu expiravit.”’ 
Now the tragic incident here referred to occurred in Spain in 1644. 
Graetz’, urging that ‘a mathematically-exact writer” like Spinoza 
would not have written “ipse... novi...” unless he had personally 
witnessed the martyrdom of 1644, is, accordingly, inclined to infer 
that Spinoza was a native of Spain, and that he must “ still have been 
in Spain... at the age of 147.” 

(3) In 1769 Franco Mendes wrote a history of the Jewish com- 
munity of Amsterdam. In this MS. we find a list of the disciples of 
R. Morteira, copied from the Talmud Torah register that is now lost. 
Now if Spinoza had been brought up at Amsterdam, he would, like 
all other Jewish boys, have attended the Talmud Torah classes. 
Moreover, taking dates and the school-arrangements into considera- 
tion, Spinoza should have been at some time a pupil of R. Morteira. 
Yet Spinoza’s name does not appear on Mendes’ list. 

The objections against Amsterdam would thus seem formidable. 
With the help of Prof. Freudenthal’s book, however, the question at 
issue may be easily settled, and all the difficulties satisfactorily 
accounted for. We have a number of entries in various Synagogue 
registers which definitely prove that Michael Espinoza (our Spinoza’s 
father) must have lived with his family in Amsterdam in the years 
1623, 1624, 1627, 1633, 1637, 1638, 1641, 1642, 1643, 1650, and that he 
died there in 1654. In face of this, and having regard to the 
unanimity of the earliest biographers on this matter, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that Baruch Spinoza (b. Nov. 24, 1632) must 
have been born and bred at Amsterdam. 

We may now reply to the objections enumerated above :— 

(1) In the Jewish school at Amsterdam the Hebrew was usually 
translated into Spanish, which must therefore have been the ver- 
nacular of the Jews there and then. This is quite intelligible when 
we bear in mind that most of them were Spanish refugees. 


1 Geschichte der Juden, vol. X, note 1 (II). 2 14 should be 12. 
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(2) The martyrdom of Judas the Faithful is narrated in Menasseh 
ben Israel's Hope of Israel, a book dedicated to Spinoza’s father, and 
the name of which is found in the catalogue of Spinoza’s library. 
He had obviously read it there. In reply to Graetz’s contention that 
‘a mathematically-exact writer’? would not have said “ipse .. . 
novi...” if he had not been an eye-witness, I might venture to 
suggest that “a mathematically-exact writer” would probably have 
used “ipse... vidi...” if he had been there. Spinoza simply “knew 
of” the martyrdom from Menasseh’s book (cf. Pollock's note on 
Spinoza’s letter to Burgh in his Spinoza, His Life and Philosophy, 
p- 78). 

(3) An obviously plausible solution of the last difficulty is suggested 
by Prof. Freudenthal. A pious Jew like Mendes could not possibly 
have thought of sullying the memory of the celebrated R. Morteira 
by crediting him with so heretical a disciple as Benedictus Spinoza! 

The question of Spinoza’'s birthplace is a matter of no little 
importance. For, once we have ascertained that he was born and 
brought up in Amsterdam, we are in a position to fix the course of 
his education with some precision. Prof. Freudenthal’s book contains 
three accounts (dated resp. 1638, 1649, and 1680) in which the 
curriculum in vogue at the Jewish school in Amsterdam is minutely 
described. One of these, that namely which: is given by Sabbatai 
Bass in the Introduction to his Sifse Jeshanim (Amsterdam, 1680) 
must be given in ertenso. 

‘“‘Next to the synagogue they have erected six classes for instruc- 
tion in the Law.... In each class there is one teacher, even if the 
class should contain hundreds of pupils. In the first class little 
children are taught to read the prayers. They are then taken to the 
second class where they learn the holy Scriptures with the accents 
till they know the five books of Moses from beginning to end. Then 
they pass into the third class where they are taught to translate the 
holy Scriptures into the vernacular. They also learn every week 
Rashi’s commentary on the portion of the Pentateuch read on that 
Sabbath. They then pass into the fourth class, where they learn the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa with the accents. One boy reads 
ww verse in the holy tongue, and translates it into the vernacular, while 
the other boys listen; then another boy reads, and so on. In class V 
they are taught to read the Halacha by themselves till they thoroughly 
master it. They speak Hebrew only; but they translate the Halacha 
into the vernacular. They also acquire a thorough knowledge of 
(irammar. In addition to this they learn every day a section of the 
jurisdictional part of the Gemara. At the approach of a festival all 
pupils learn the corresponding portion of the Schulchan Aruch.... 
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They then pass into the sixth class—the class of the Chacham and 
President of the Rabbinical College. Here they study Talmud every 
day with the explanations of Rashi and Tosafoth, and discuss the 
decisions of Maimonides, Tur, Beth Joseph and others. In the 
school there is a library containing many books....” The school 
hours were 8-11 a.m. and 2-5 p.m. “During the time that the boys 
are at home there is a private tutor in each household who teaches 
writing, Hebrew and vernacular, repeats the lessons with the boys, 
teaches them poetical composition, supervises their general education, 
and teaches every one according to his bent. The Rabbis and 
teachers are appointed by the community, and receive a fixed annual 
salary ... from the funds of the Talmud Torah. Thus the teachers 
need not fawn on any one, and can teach all pupils, rich and poor, 
alike.” 

We have every reason to believe that practically the same very 
liberal curriculum was in force during Spinoza’s youth. Add to this 
his lively interest in Jewish literature, as evinced (1) by the number 
of Jewish books in his possession, and (2) by the fact that one of his 
last productions consisted of a Hebrew Grammar, and Prof. Lazarus! 
would seem to be fully justified when he calls Spinoza a “Talmud- 
jiinger,” regards “the spirit of the Talmud as one of the most 
important factors” in Spinoza’s philosophy, and, finally, pleads for 
further research in this direction. 

One of the most important documents contained in the volume is 
the list of books given in the inventory of Spinoza’s possessions made 
ten days after his death. It will no doubt throw some light on the 
study of Spinozism, and will facilitate the analysis of the various 
influences traceable in his writings. Jt certainly contradicts the 
assertion of Trendelenburg that Spinoza thought much, but read 
little. Spinoza was not the man to buy books which he did not 
study. He not only thought much, but read much. He was a savant 
as well asa thinker. ‘“ We find in his possession works written in the 
old and in the new languages; Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, Greek, 
Latin, Spanish, Italian, French, and Dutch books; works on Theology, 
Philosophy, Mysticism, Mathematics, Physics, Mechanics, Astronomy, 
Geography, History, Politics, Jurisprudence, and Medicine. He is, 
however, but poorly provided with the necessary books in any of 
these branches of study. Spinoza was obviously too poor to make 
such purchases as were necessary to fill up the gaps in his library, 
and he had friends enough who would lend him their books when 
required. Moreover his originality could atone for the absence of 
some books. But those books that he did possess he seems to have 


! Die Ethik des Judenthums, 438 f. 
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cherished with the tenderness of a real bibliophile. For he could 
not part with any book that he had once called his own, even if it 
had Jost all its value for him. Hence we find so many duplicates in 
the list of his books. Hence, also, he retains a Haggadah (the Ritual 
for the first two nights of Passover) which he had not used since his 
youth, Talmudical treatises for which he had long since lost all 
regard, and Menasseh ben Israel's Esperanza de Israel, although for 
him Jsrael’s Hope had long since vanished. Or may we herein detect 
a sign of filial piety that had never been quite extinguished, a symbol 
of his loving remembrance of his father whom he revered, who had 
probably once possessed these books, and to whom Esperanza de 
Israel was dedicated?” (Such pathos in critical notes !) 

The following is a list of the more noteworthy books enumerated 
in the inventory already alluded to. It cannot fail to prove most 
interesting to students, and especially to Jewish students, of Spinoza. 
For it gives us a glimpse of the march of his intellect, and may put 
us on the right scent for tracking the vestiges of the various influences 
that co-operated in his thought. The books are given in the same 
order as they appear in Prof. Freudenthal’s reprint of the original 
list, from which the numbers are also borrowed. Some of the works 
are of purely Jewish interest. 

(1) Buxtorfii Biblia twee folumina (!) cum Tiberiade ; (2) Tremellii 
N. T. cum Interpretatione Syr. typis Ebr., 1569; (8) Aquinatis dic- 
tionarium Ebr. Chald. Talm., Lutet., 1629; (10) Fl. Josephus, Basil, 
1540; (11) Biblia En Lengua Espagnola, V.'T.; (12) Aristoteles, 1548, 
vol. 2; (13) Nathanis Concordantiae Ebr.; (17) Epitome Augustini 
Operum omnium ; (18) Pagnini Biblia; (19) Moreh Nebochim, Venetiis, 
Rabb. ; (22) Don Johannis a Bononia de [aeterna Dei] Praedestina- 
tione; (23) Dictionarium Rabbinicum; (24) Precationes Paschales 
Rabb. [Haggadah] ; (25) Biblia Ebr. cum Comment.; (29) Biblia Junii 
et Tremellii; (31) Descartes Brieven; (34) Descartes Proeven [De 
Methodo]; (35) Politicke discoursen [by van den Hove], 1662, Leyden; 
(38) Opere di Machiavelli; (42) L’Empereur Clavis Talmudica; (44) 
Renatus Descartes de prima Philosophia, and (45) de Geometria; 
(48) Leon Abrabanel dialogos de amor. [neo-platonic] ; (50) Descartes 
Opera Philosoph., and (51) de homine; (54) Praeadamitae [Isaac 
Peyrere’s extravagant speculations about a double creation, &c.] ; 
(55) Sepher Tabnith Haical; (56) Joseph del medico abscondita 
sapientiae [the Kabbalistic 43h nbyn] ; (57) Een Rabbinisch 
Mathematisch boeck; (58) Explicatio 5 libr. Mosis; (59) Sepher 
dikduck; (60) Mori Utopia; (82) DYATN; (83) DY NANY DD; 
(84) MWIN DH ABD [key to Responsa]; (89) Epicteti Enchiridion 
cum tab. Cebetis cum Wolfii annot.; (93) Buxtorfii Thesaurus gramm. ; 
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(101) Luciani mortuorum dialogi; (102) Pererius in Danielem, 1602, 
Lugd. ; (106) Kekkermanni Logica; (107) Munstri Gramm. Ebr. Eliae 
Levitae ; (108) Pinto Delgado Poema de la Reyna Ester; (112) Grotius 
de Imperio Summarum Potestatum circa Sacra; (115) El Criticon 
vol. 3 [by Balthasar Gracian]; (118) Ben Israel Esparanca (!) de Israel ; 
(121) Klanbergh’s uytbreiding van Descartes; (125) Logique ou l'art 
de penser [the Port-Royal]; (127) Clanbergii Logica; (128) Senecae 
Epistolae; (129) Hobbes Elenienta Philosophica [De Cive]; (130) 
Clapmarius de arcanis Rerum pp.; (136) Plinii Secundi Epistolae 
cum Panegyrico; (141) Verulamii Sermones fideles [Bacon's Essays] ; 
(147) Petrarcha de Vita Solitaria; (148) Justinianus; (149) Velthusius 
de Usu rationis in Theologia. 

One of the most interesting “ finds” of Prof. Freudenthal consists 
of an entry in the Synagogue accounts showing that on Dec. 5, 1655, 
Spinoza made an offering in the Synagogue. This clearly refutes 
Meinsma’s view that Spinoza had separated himself from his co- 
religionists long before he was anathematized (July, 1656). 

The results of Prof. Freudenthal’s labours should prove both 
interesting and fruitful. The lives of very few philosophers engage 
so much interest as does the life of Spinoza. For “the life of Spinoza 
reveals a harmony of conviction, theory, and practice, such as the 
history of philosophy but rarely exhibits. It is... at once the 
fountain and mirror of his teaching.” 


A. WoLrF. 


PROFESSOR ROBERTSON ON THE PSALMS. 


The Poetry and Religion of the Psalms, by JAMES RopeErRtson, D.D., 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow. 
(William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1898.) 


In 1893-1894 Professor Robertson of Glasgow was the Croall 
Lecturer, and selected as his subject the Place of the Psalms in the 
History and Religion of the Old Testament. The volume which he 
has now published contains the substance of the Lectures then 
delivered; the material, however, is re-arranged, and notice has 
been taken of some of the literature that has appeared in the 
interval between the delivery and the publication of the lectures. 

The earlier title indicates the scope of these Lectures better than 
that under which they are now published. It is those aspects of the 
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religion and poetry of the Psalms that help to determine their origin 
and history which are here discussed; and a considerable part of 
the lectures is devoted to matters which are concerned with neither 
the poetry nor the religion of the Psalms, but which are very rele- 
vant to the question as to what place the Psalms occupy in the 
religion and history of the Old Testament. 

In the first and introductory chapter Prof. Robertson briefly, but 
admirably, indicates the place of the Psalms in relation to religion 
in general and more particularly in relation to the religion of the 
Old Testament. ‘In the Law and the Prophets we have God’s call 
to man, characterized, in the former, by a system of rules to be 
observed in the life, in the latter by the enforcement of eternal 
principles on which God’s claim to man’s obedience is rested. In 
the second place come the Psalms, which are the expression of man’s 
religious feelings in their struggle to reach God and to find peace... 
And lastly, we have what is called the Wisdom literature, the nearest 
approach which the Old Testament exhibits to philosophizing or 
speculation,” pp. 2f. Again, speaking of “the religion of the Old 
Testament, as a thing attained” reaching “its culmination in the 
Psalms,” he says, ‘Religion, from our present point of view, is not 
a speculative but an active thing; Scripture is not so much an 
embodiment of so many truths made known for man’s instruction, 
as a record of a movement of man’s spirit by the spirit of God for 
a practical end, man’s salvation.” In an unparalleled manner the 
Psalms show us revealed Truth at work in the hearts of men: the 
unique influence of these poems lies not at all in the novelty of 
the truths that form their subjects but in the intensity of conviction 
with which these truths are held and uttered, in the vivid apprehen- 
sion of things unseen, in their life-begetting trust and hope and 
faith. The expressions of despondency bordering at times on despair, 
the questioning of God's ways which are also in them, serve only to 
throw into greater relief the unconquerable faith in a living God, 
which is their most essential characteristic. 

All this Prof. Robertson appreciates, and portrays so well, that 
many will share his regret that he has felt himself compelled to 
handle his subject in a controversial manner. Personally, I feel this 
regret the more deeply on two grounds: Prof. Robertson appears to 
me almost wholly unsuccessful in his attack on the positions he 
controverts; and the exigencies of controversy have in several cases 
led to a one-sided presentation of important matters which must 
prove misleading to many of the more general readers for whom 
especially Prof. Robertson writes. 

The two positions which Prof. Robertson sets himself to challenge 
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are these: (1) that the Psalter is a product of post-exilic Judaisin ; 
(2) that the “I” of the Psalms spoken in the first person singular 
is a personification. Prof. Robertson of course admits that there are 
post-exilic Psalms, and that the “I” is sometimes (e.g. Psalm cxxix) 
a personification. But he denies the universality of either of the 
above statements; or rather, in the case of the first—to be strictly 
accurate—he denies the legitimacy of affirming it universally. For 
throughout the volume he never attempts to prove that any Psalm 
is pre-exilic, but simply that some may be (cf. pp. 17 f.). Now this 
is very significant; for the proposition “all Psalms are post-exilic” 
can only be satisfactorily disproved by showing that a single par- 
ticular Psalm is not post-exilic. Since Prof. Robertson has not 
adopted this simple line of argument, we may infer that he does 
not feel sure about the pre-exilic origin of any Psalm in particular. 
But in this case he is in much closer agreement with the general 
trend of critical opinion than he seems to realize. - Very few scholars 
would assert the above proposition. What is at least very generally 
meant by the statement that the Psalter is the product of the post- 
exilic period is this: that the great majority of the Psalms in their 
present form are the work of that period, and that the various pro- 
cesses of Psalm collection which preceded the ultimate editing of 
the Psalter fall within the same period. In other words, the Psalter 
is a collection of sacred poems made in the post-exilic period; it 
consists of several prior collections which were also made within 
this period; many of the individual poems are also proved to have 
been of exilic or post-exilic origin by language (e. g. Psalm cxxxix— 
so Prof. Robertson, p. 63) or historical allusion (e.g. Psalm cxxxvii, 
p. 121) or otherwise. In view of these facts sound historical method 
must continue to demand proof positive before any particular Psalm 
in this post-exilic collection can be used as evidence of pre-exilic 
religion. The utmost Prof. Robertson attempts is to furnish proof 
presumptive that some Psalms, without specifying which, may be 
pre-exilic. But in this he is not at variance with many whose 
opinions he seems to controvert. The probability that Psalms were 
written before the exile, the possibility that some of these survive— 
probably somewhat modified—in the Psalter is generally admitted. 

I will now refer to certain details in Prof. Robertson’s arguments. 

And first as to certain matters in which I find myself in complete 
agreement with him. (1) Prof. Robertson states what has now 
become a matter of general agreement when he says: “It is evident 
... that we cannot accept the inscriptions as authoritative or reliable 
indications of the authorship and occasions of composition of the 
Psalms to which they are attached” (p. 47). (2) In his scepticism 
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as to the possibility of determining from internal evidence the 
particular occasions which gave rise to particular Psalms (p. 50), 
I fully share. This healthy scepticism, which, if we may judge from 
many recent works on the Psalms, still needs to become more 
prevalent, is due more particularly to De Wette and Hupfeld; 
the latter rendered a very decided service to the criticism of the 
Psalms by his method, alluded to by Prof. Robertson in his sketch 
of the history of the criticism (chap. II). of setting side by side the 
occasions, sometimes ranging over all periods of Hebrew history, 
selected by different writers, on equally unsubstantial grounds, for 
the origin of individual Psalms. But in one respect we have advanced 
since Hupfeld’s day. The correct appreciation of the real historical 
value of the titles enables us to determine the terminus ad quem of 
many of the Psalms. It is remarkable that Prof. Robertson takes 
no notice in chap. II of Robertson-Smith’s masterly discussion of 
this point. The appreciation of the true significance of the titles, 
which is nowhere more lucidly set forth than in that discussion, 
marks the most considerable advance in the criticism of the Psalms 
since Hupfeld. And what makes it the more remarkable that Prof. 
Robertson has so largely overlooked this line of evidence is the fact 
that, so far as it goes, it points to conservative conclusions—or to 
state the matter more neutrally—to an earlier origin of certain 
Psalms than could be positively deduced either from internal evi- 
dence or from the fact that they form part of the Psalter. For 
example, internal evidence has been held by scholars of very different 
schools to point to the -Maccabaean origin of Psalms xliv, Ixxiv, 
Ixxix; and unquestionably these Psalms would be quite intelligible 
in the light of the circumstances of that period. But forming, as 
they do, part of the twofold (Korah-Asaph) Levitical collection, 
they must belong to a considerably earlier period (ante c. 300 B.C.). 
Except by refusing altogether to admit the evidence of the titles 
this conclusion can only be avoided with great difficulty and little 
probability (cf. Sanday, Bampton Lectures, pp. 270-273). (3) Prof. 
Robertson is quite right in pointing out that conclusions relative 
to the Psalms depend on many prior conclusions as to the history, 
literature, and religion of Israel. Of course no careful student of 
the Psalter needs to be told this; and the dependence of the criti- 
cism of the Psalms on Old Testament criticism in general has been 
frequently and clearly insisted on, particularly by Canon Cheyne. 
It is the obvious consequence of the marked absence from the Psalms 
of clear allusions to decisive political events. Of necessity one is 
thrown back on literary affinities and religious ideas as criteria for 
the periods in which the Psalms originated; and these of course 
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must speak differently to those whose views of the history of Hebrew 
literature and Hebrew religion widely differ. 

It is this that makes it particularly difficult to come to close 
quarters with Prof. Robertson. For he has nowhere clearly indicated 
his position with regard to many of the questions which vitally 
affect the criticism of the Psalms. All therefore that will be 
attempted here is to refer to one or two cases in which, even ad- 
mitting the correctness of his own positions as far as they can be 
discovered, his argument seems based on very insecure foundations. 

The main argument of the book may be summarized thus: (a) there 
must have been pre-exilic Psalms ; (b) they cannot all have perished ; 
therefore (c) some survive. Now in favour of (a) many weighty 
considerations can be adduced, without quite so much use of the 
Chronicler as Prof. Robertson makes. The extreme probability of 
pre-exilic Psalms is a matter of general admission; and, therefore, 
it is not worth while to discriminate here between what is cogent 
and what must, to many, lack cogency in Prof. Robertson’s argument 
for this position. It is certainly a priori probable that, if there 
were many pre-exilic psalms, some survived ; but Prof. Robertson (e.g. 
pp. 184 ff.) rhetorically exaggerates the improbability that with few or 
no exceptions they have not survived. There can be no question that 
a great mass of early Hebrew poetry has perished (so Prof. Robertson, 
p- 324). The only sure way to prove that some pre-exilic psalms have 
survived is to prove that some single, particular psalm is pre-exilic. 
Winckler! has just expressed his confidence that Psalm xxii can be 
shown by internal evidence to contain the prayer of Manasseh. If 
he be right, we should have a specimen of pre-exilic psalmody from 
which to work. Prof. Robertson is less bold; he contents himself 
with saying that the author of Psalms iii and iv “may have been 
David himself” (pp. 279, 345), that Psalms like (but how much like?) 
Ixxviii, cv, cvi, must have been composed before the exile. All this, 
however, only gives us quite uncertain—because merely possible or 
approximate—standards of early psalmody. But Prof. Robertson 
seeks to minimize the uncertainty in which he himself is left by the 
internal evidence. He lays stress on a certain kind of external 
evidence, viz. the presence of Psalms in some of the historical and 
prophetic books. It is here that, though to the superficial reader 
he may seem to make points against his opporcnts, he is really 
on very weak ground. He asserts again and again that the advocates 
of the late origin of the Psalms, in order to avoid this evidence that 
the Psalms in question were pre-exilic, pronounce them to be inter- 
polations (see e.g. pp. 147 f., 184 f., 323 f.). Now, to take the case of 


} Altorientalische Forschungen, Zweite Reihe, I, pp. 172-181. 
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the: prophetical books, which is simplest, first, what are the facts ? 
The collection of prophetic writings in the form in which we now 
possess them is certainly post-exilic, as Prof. Robertson would admit. 
Further, the two books entitled respectively Isaiah and “the Twelve” 
are themselves post-exilic, for the latter includes the post-exilic 
prophecies of Haggai, Zechariah, and “ Malachi”; and the former, 
prophecies which Prof. Robertson would probably not deny to have 
been written in the last years of the exile. What then, does the 
ascription of a poem, e.g. to Habakkuk, in such a collection prove ? 
Simply this, that at some time prior to c. 300-200 B.c., when the 
prophetic canon was closed, the tradition that the poem in question 
was the work of such an author was already current. There is no 
necessity to assume anything that can, with any regard for language, 
be termed “interpolation.” What could have been more natural 
than for the editor of “the Twelve” to append to the prophecies of 
Habakkuk the poem that passed under his name? The psalin in 
Habakkuk is not therefore “interpolated,” its presence in the Book 
of the Twelve proves not that it is the work of Habakkuk, but simply 
that as early as c. 300-200 B.C. it already passed under his name; 
just as the Greek titles of Psalms exlvi (cxlv)-cxlviii prove that by 
about 100 B.c. these four Psalms were attributed to Haggai and 
Zechariah ; from which, however, it by no means follows that these, 
or indeed any other psalms, were actually composed by these two 
prophets. 

“Interpolation” more accurately describes the process by which 
Psalm xviii came into the books of Samuel; but Prof. Robertson 
is wrong in concluding that the Psalm is pronounced an interpolation 
because it is a Psalm. The real reason for regarding chs. xx-xxiv 
(not merely the Psalms contained in them) to be an interpolation in 
2 Samuel may be found briefly indicated in Dr. Driver's Introduction®, 
p. 183. Those reasons may be unconvincing to Prof. Robertson. 
But to those who admit their force, it necessarily follows that the 
position of Psalm xviii in 2 Samuel proves simply that at some time 
in the post-exilic period the Psalm was attributed to David. In 
other words, the fact that Psalm xviii stands where it does in 2 Samuel 
adds nothing to what may be inferred from its position in what 
is admittedly the earliest extant collection of Psalms (‘the first 
Davidie collection”). , 

The fact that conclusions as to the origin of the Psalms must 
depend on prior conclusions as to the origin of much of the remainder 
of the Old Testament literature and the history of Hebrew religion, 
renders it fruitless to discuss in any detail Prof. Robertson’s treatment 
of strictly internal evidence. For Prof. Robertson’s prior conclusions 
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are nowhere clearly stated. Certainly if we may judge of David's 
religious belief by the saying attributed to him 1 Sam. xxvi. 19, we 
may safely deny, on the sole ground of the ideas contained in it, that 
Psalm cxxxix was written by David. But we have no right to do so, 
if we consider, as it is possible but by no means probable that 
Prof. Robertson does, the chronicler’s account of that monarch to 
be the true historical one. 

With the same strong conviction that Prof. Robertson still 
maintains that there must have been pre-exilic Psalms, and that, 
therefore, some of the extant Psalms are likely to be pre-exilic, 
I set myself a few years ago to a special investigation of the 
references to the king in the Psalter’. I expected in the Psalms 
containing these references to find some sure pre-exilic specimens, 
and so to gain an advantageous standpoint for determining the dates 
of other Psalms. I was disappointed of my expectation, and was 
driven to the conclusion that in at least the great majority of cases 
the king referred to was not an actual living person contemporary 
with the writer of the Psalm, but an ideal: briefly, that the king 
was Messianic. Prof. Robertson also concludes that “in the kingly 
Psalms the idealizing tendency of the psalmists attains freest 
scope” (p. 225: cf. pp. 225-232); and this leaves him with the 
merely hypothetical position that “if, as the vividness of the de- 
scription indicates, they were composed when some individual 
representative of the line was on the throne, they must belong 
to the time of the monarchy.” It will, I expect, be very generally 
felt that this is perilously weak evidence for a pre-exilic date of 
the Psalms in question. 

On the whole, it seems probable that Prof. Robertson’s book may 
have an influence contrary to that which he desires. Those who read 
it with any discernment will perceive that the author has an almost 
passionate desire to prove some of our Psalms pre-exilic, because, 
however mistakenly, he considers such a conclusion necessary to 
a continued belief in the worthiness of Hebrew religion; at the same 
time they will see that his love of truth prevents him from ever 
claiming that the evidence is sufficient to prove that any particular 
Psalm is pre-exilic. It will be natural and reasonable if such readers 
conclude that while the extant Psalms were a potent force in post- 
exilic religion, they cannot be proved to have been written before 
the exile, and therefore cannot be safely used in proof of the 
character of pre-exilic religion. 

Only a few brief remarks can be made with regard to Professor 
Robertson's treatment of the collective “I” of the Psalter (ch. xi). 


1 JEwIsH QuaRTERLY Review, VII, pp. 658-686, 
Mm 2 
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It suffers very much in the same way as his discussion concerning 
the dates of the Psalms. Prof. Robertson deals with individual 
Psalms too little. It must be remembered that the large use in the 
Old Testament of that particular form of personification by which 
a nation or group of persons is spoken of as an individual is beyond 
dispute (so Prof. Robertson, p.291); it is also beyond dispute that 
it is found in the Psalter (see Psalm cxxix). What is wanted is 
a determination, in particular cases, whether this personification 
is present or not. We may agree with Prof. Robertson that Smend 
is sometimes, or even often, extreme in his assumption of its presence; 
but it may be safely said that the ordinary reader will fail in 
innumerable cases to observe it, thereby missing the clue to the 
correct understanding of the Psalm, unless he receives more help 
than Prof. Robertson gives him. 

Prof. Robertson does not discuss at all a particular instance of 
personification, to the existence of which I drew attention in the 
article already referred to. No doubt he would deny its existence, 
and regard my suggestion as an extreme development of the personi- 
fication theory. I take this opportunity, however, of recalling 
attention to the matter, because in the four years that have elapsed 
since the article was published no one, so far as I am aware, has 
really disputed or disproved the applicability of my theory to some 
of the Psalms concerned ; while some scholars have, to a greater 
or less extent, approved it. What I attempted to prove was that 
the king, in at least some of the “royal Psalms,” was “ no individual, 
contemporary or future, but the people of Jehovah as a whole, 
regarded as representatives to the world at large of Yahweh's 
sovereign power.” To some extent, so far as Psalm ii was concerned, 
I had been anticipated in this view by Beer’, though my conclusions 
were reached quite independently of him. Prof. Oort’, in expressing 
general agreement with my position, indicates that he had in some 
measure reached it himself long ago independently. Prof. Driver’, 
while pronouncing it “difficult to think that the ‘king’ in Psalms 
xxi, xi, ]xiii, lxxii” can be taken as I suggested, appears to admit 
at least the possibility of my interpretation in some of the other 


1 Individual- u. Gemeinde-Psalmen, pp. 2 f. 

* Theologisch Tijdschrift, XXX, pp. 106f.; cf. XXXII, p. 330. Prof. Oort 
draws attention to the support given to the theory that in some cases 
“the king” is a term for the “royal nation” of Israel, by the fact that 
the people as a whole, and not an individual, is sometimes called 
Messiah. See especially Ps. xxviii. 8,9; cf. Psalms lxxxiv, exxxii. 

5 Introd.*, p. 385 footnote. 
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Psalms. Prof. Cheyne, in his latest work ', approximates very closely 
to my view, even, and indeed mostly, in the case of Psalm xxi. He 
there writes as follows: “It is true that phrases like those in the last 
two lines of Psalm xvi are used in Psalm xxi of an earthly king. 
But who is that earthly king? Not any historically known king of 
Israel, but the expected Messianic king, who is, in fact, but the 
leader and representative of the community, so that what is said 
of him can equally well be said of personified Israel, and even 
(at least to a great extent) of each pious Israelite.” In his discussion 
of the other “royal Psalms” (pp. 104-113), he is, too, in agreement 
with me; though he more than once draws attention to the vague 
and indistinct individuality of the king; thus of the “ Davidic king 
who speaks in” Psalm xviii he says, “He has no private ambitions, 
and can therefore interpret the thoughts of the community: indeed, 
the psalmist sometimes forgets the king, and speaks for the per- 
sonified people” (p. 111). German scholars, so far as I have observed, 
appear to be unacquainted with my article: but Weinel*, following 
up suggestions of Hitzig, Smend, Stade, and others, has reached 
conclusions similar to my own, especially in regard to Psalms ii 
and xviii. 

It would be out of place here to argue my theory of interpretation 
afresh; but seeing that, if it be in any case applicable, it has 
important bearings not only on the dates of the Psalms, but also 
on the history and character of Messianic belief, I may hope to 
be excused for drawing attention to the extent to which it has 
gained approval since it was put forward, and to express my regret 
that Prof. Robertson, in his discussion of the “I” of the Psalter, 
has entirely overlooked it. 

It is largely when we come to discuss such a question as the fore- 
going, or, to refer to another, the belief in individual immortality, 
that the determination of the extent to which personification is carried 
in the Psalter becomes really important. But Professor Robertson 
fails to help us in these matters. On the other hand, he very rightly 
insists —though with the assumption of opposition which is probably 
almost entirely imaginary—that personal and individual religious 
experience lies behind even the Psalms that express the hopes and 
feelings of the community (pp. 283 ff.). Much, of course, that was 
true of the community, must have been first realized in the experience 
of the individual. On the other hand, some things might be hoped 
for the community which were not hoped for the individual; and 


1 Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, p. 243. 
2 In his article mw und seine Derivate in ZATW. 1898, see especially 


pp. 69-79. 
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of these immortality may be taken asa crucial example. And again, 
some things might be said of the nation, which were not, at least 
so readily, said of the individual. Israel was Yahwé’s “son” 
(Hos. xi. 1): but did the individual Israelite so regard himself? 

The fact is, Prof. Robertson gives too much weight to Smend’s 
claim that the Psalter was the hymn-book of the second Temple. 
Putting that claim entirely out of sight, we are still left with the 
exegetical problem—How far does personification in our Psalter 
extend? We cannot escape the discussion, for personification is 
indisputably there (Psalm cxxix), and it would be manifestly absurd 
to limit its presence to the single Psalm, in which, by a happy 
chance, the peculiar rhythmic structure of the poem gives the author 
of the poem an opportunity for stating directly that he is personi- 
fying Israel (v.1b). A careful study of the Book of Lamentations 
will be found to be as good a preparation as any for approaching 
this difficult but important exegetical problem of the Psalter. 

That the titles imply an individualistic interpretation does not 
prove that the original meaning of the Psalm was individualistic. 
For we have many instances of writers individualizing manifestly 
general expressions. The “son” whom Yahwé called out of Egypt 
was unquestionably to Hosea the whole people of Israel: but the 
author of the first Gospel interprets the expression of Jesus (Matt. 
ii. 15); and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (ii. 5-9) 
individualizes the purely general subject of the statements in 


Psalm viii. 5 f. 
G. BUCHANAN GRAY. 


NOTES ON PROF. JASTROW’S EDITION OF HAYYUG. 


GOETHE'S saying that “old age possesses what youth wishes for” 
is, in al] its true and melancholy significance, applicable to our 
study of Hebrew grammatical research during the Middle Ages. 
That which was eagerly wished for in that direction in the forties 
of the present century, when that study was still in its infancy, has 
been supplied in rich abundance during the two last decades, The 
works of the greatest master of the classical period of that branch 
of learning, Abulwalid Mervin Ibn Ganach, or at least so much 
of them as is still extant, are accessible to all, partly in the original 
Arabic, partiy in Hebrew translations. And another work also, 
which was written towards the end of the tenth century, and which 
became the basis of a future grammatical science of the Hebrew 
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language, lies now before us in its original Arabic garb’. The 
writings of the “first grammarian,” as Ibn Ezra calls its author, 
on the weak and geminative verbs, can be studied now in the very 
shape in which they exercised their extraordinary influence at a time 
when in Spain the newly-aroused mental activity plunged eagerly 
into the exploration of the laws of the forms of the Hebrew language. 
In the original Arabic we are struck by the clearness and conciseness 
of the work of Jehuda ben David Hayyig, after having all along been 
obliged to be content with the two Hebrew translations. The latter, 
although the work of Moses ibn Gikatilla (edited by J. W. Nutt 
in 1870) and Abraham ibn Ezra (edited by L. Dukes in 1844), both 
masters of the subjects, has, however, been preserved only ina mutilated 
form, and afford, moreover, all those difficulties which are inseparable 
from an accurate study of Hayyig from translations. 

Prof. Jastrow, who in the first instance published a chapter of the 
original Hayyig in 1885 in Stade’s Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, has now the great merit of having for the first time 
made accessible to all students both above-named works in a splendid 
edition. (Hayyig’s third book, the Kitab el-Tankit, has been edited 
before by Nutt.) His edition is based upon the only two complete 
MSS. extant, the property of the Bodleian Library at Oxford. A copy 
of these MSS. made by Neubauer, and belonging to the late 
Professor Magnus of Breslau, was utilized by me when I undertook 
the explanation of the Hayyig’s grammatical terms Die grammatische 
Terminologie des Jehuda Hajjiig, Vienna, 1882, in the Reports of the 
Philosophical-Historical Division of the Imperial Academy, vol. C, 
part 2. Jastrow was unable to make use of the numerous fragments 
of Hayyiig’s works existing in the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg ; 
but the kindness and literary zeal of Professor Paul von Kokowzoff, 
who has become famous by his writings on subjects of Judaeo-Arabic 
literature, enabled our editor to embody in the work a large collection 
of various readings taken from those fragments. They form the 
conclusion of the Introduction (pp. xxxi-lxxxv), and are a valuable 
assistance towards a correct understanding of the text, besides being 
a contribution to its history. Kokowzoff collated with Jastrow’s text 
not less than two large and twenty-five smaller fragments of the 
Petersburg Library, and noted down the various readings. It ought 
to have been observed that the additions to p. 27, l. 14 (p. xxxix) 


1 Aba Zakariyya Jahya Ibn Dawud from Fez, known as Hayyig: The 
Weak and Geminative Verbs in Hebrew. The Arabic text, now published for 
the first time by Morris Jastrow. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1897, pp. 1xxxv and 
271, 8vo. 
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was taken from Abulwalid’s Mustalhak (Opuscules, p. 15)1. Many 
of the variae lectiones reproduce the text as read by Ibn Ezra, 
e.g. those to 59. 4, 61.18, 68. 9. 

Jastrow utilized the list of various readings for the purpose 
of correcting the errors that still remained in his text. With the 
aid of the various readings he corrects not only many erroneous 
passages, but we find in the list also the emendations of such 
errors as are due to an oversight of the editor's, and faults of the 
copyists. Nevertheless, many errors, and some of them important 
ones, remained in the text, which it is my intention to point out 
in the following pages. This is particularly necessary in regard 
to the Hebrew portions of Jastrow's text, particularly the quotations 
from the Bible; the punctuation of the forms constructed by Hayyig 
for didactic purposes is often incorrectly rendered; they are some- 
times left without any punctuation whatever, although a correct 
rendering of the latter is indispensable to a right understanding 
of Hayyig’s meaning. In the latter direction I confine myself only 
to passages of real importance. 

Jastrow has treated the Arabic of his text with much greater care. 
He has edited his text in Arabic characters, although the MSS. are 
in Hebrew writing, which was, without doubt, used also by Hayyig 
himself. It is only in rare and unimportant cases that he does not 
transcribe a word (v. infra to 10. 1 sqq.), or transcribes it incorrectly 
(v. to 80. 9), or that he transcribes a Hebrew word into Arabic 
(v. to 30. 9, 37.9); otherwise I found only very few inaccuracies 
of the Arabic text which have not been noted in the list of various 
readings (v. to 30. 8, 47.9, 71. 9, 83. 13, 90. 6, 232. 3). 

Jastrow deserves thanks for marking chapter and verse of Hayyiig’s 
citations from the Bible; and it is only in a few cases that he did 
not recognize the citation as such, which causes, of course, such 
passage to be misunderstood (v. infra 49. 12, 50. 3, 97.1, 166. 8, 191.5). 

Jastrow describes in bold outlines the significance of Hayyig and 
his writings, and gives an account of his own labour as editor 
(pp. vil-xxx). I communicated some observations on the Introduction 
in the Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, April 16, 1898 (n. 15, col. 587 sq.). 

My sole object in publishing the following notes is to make more 
complete the meritorious and praiseworthy work of the first editor 
of the Arabic Hayyig. This classical work of ancient research 
in the field of Hebrew grammar deserves to be cleared even of the 


' Cf. v.1. to 178. 7. Taken from the Mustalhak are also the vv. ll. to 
197.9 (p. lxx) [Opusc. p. 189!, to 210. 18, vid. Opuscules, p. 170; to 287. 15, vid. 
Opuscules, p. 179. 
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slightest impediments to its proper understanding, and to gain 
the amount of clearness and correctness aimed at by Hayyag 
in his works. 


Page 1. In the first six lines the rhymes of the piece written 
in rhymed prose ought to have been marked. 

P. 6, line 2. Read O'NND for O'AND. 

10. 1. For 8 read WU; for NM read GU. Hayydg designates the 
n, with or without dagesh, with the two corresponding Arabic 
letters. Similarly 1.2 U yi UW; 1 4 read ols 4) nyiep ls, thus 
it is in my copy. Similarly 1. 5 oll g) (> ae, (¢=Heb. a? 

15. 5. For 7° “pi Ps, xxxvii. 9 read ‘7 “iP! Is. xl. 314. For Hayyag 
gives instances of the same word being pronounced sometimes with 1, 
sometimes *. He mentions as the last instance of the kind the 
passage in Isaiah, and then “)p Is. xlix. 23. 

23. 13. For casey read dy. 

26. 13. Read 108M, 

28. 11. Read MANA; 112 TINO; 1. 15 for sLely read jel,. 

_ 30. 8. For *l,31 read 541 ([bn Ezra translates [132 1N; Ibn 
Gikatilla ptm 7n). Correct in the same way p. 64, 1. 19. 
Ib.9. For 5:5 read MND; for Hayyig means the Hebrew name 


of the vowel-point. Pp. 32. 17, 33. 2, 58.19 correctly MND. 

33. 4. Read slits. 

34.16. For VOUS) read YOYN); 1. 17, for T2Y8) read 73YN}. 
L. 20, for J7IARS) read T7288), for Hayyfg does not mean the Hiphil, 
but the Piel, vid. p. 25, 1. 2 sqq. : 

36. 5. For myndwin, with the allegation Job xxxix. 2, read 72720A 
Ezek. xxiii. 4o. Cf. 45. 20 and 91. 4, where Jastrow gives the 
correct points. 

87. 9. For wy! read mb3\|, H. gives the Hebrew for exile, 
which in its Arabic form is written wyJle. 

40. 20. For islS read os, cf. 73.4. The note (p. xliv) gives the 
* bol. 


45. 13. For ‘MOM, DM yead “AEAY DM For ‘MY read ‘INOVD. 


47.9. For \3% read \izs. It is the term for the transitive 
verb (Ibn Ez. 88”, Ibn Gik. yp 5x 7aynd). Similarly alter 60. 8, 
65. 13. The word is punctuated correctly 189.14. It occurs without 
punctuation with the article 195. 9 and 200.9 sr2i\ (vid. note to the 
latter passage p. lxx). 

49. 11. For ‘RAYE read ‘BADYD, and for \inbdyp (left unpunc- 


? According to the Keré, vid. Kimchi. 
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tuated), yandypa ; for these are the standard forms for the biblical 
forms —*21NDY (Zech. vii. 5) and sam yn (Num. xx. 5). Jastrow 
seems to have identified them with the forms supra 1. 10, and to have 
left them, therefore, without punctuation and allegation. 

50. 3. For ‘AD read ‘MDW (Is. x. 13). L. 14, for NWN read 
wn. 

52. 10, Read MIDS. 

54. 6. To ‘70’, compl. the citation Gen. xxviii. 20. Ibid. In BYYS 
delete the Sheva. 

58. 12. The article "Pp commences with the example TION “P" 7D 
(Ps. xxxvi. 8). Then follows Np’ (Is. xliii. 8). Therefore Hayyfig did 
not read \>* but "P'. This was already observed by Abulwalid in his 
Lexicon, s.v. 1p’; who adds, however, that the reading p*, adopted 
by Hayyfig in the Psalm, is erroneous. The same is referred to by 
Kimchi in his Lexicon, s. v. 1p’, at the commencement: 7710" “2? 
Amnp pn MAD. Nvo ‘dw ray dyp ods JIon 7p’ an. 

59. 4. For ovdayp read ovdytp ; for Dp’ Jer. v. 26 has active 
meaning. 

61.1. For YUN YVS read YN YUN, 

63.9; 64.5. For -=5 read MMB, v. supra 30. 9. 

64.15. For m25y5" read mybysy For it is a question of 
a posited Piel. a wT 

Ib. 19. Vid. supra 30. 8. 

66.4. The editor puts after Loge a “sic”! Ido not know what 
is meant by it. The meaning of the word is clear. Ibn Gik. 
translates it by OD NN'D) D'WN'D ; it denotes explanations of all kinds 
with which Hayyig introduces the lexicological portions of his work. 
Cf. 67. 11, 69. 6, 87. 12, 181. 10. 

68. 13. For 36 read GL. 

71.9. For Pm read a 

. 10. Read snidna for *M>NT, 
9. Read DVO AD AAD Dp. 
. 11. For om read nnell. 

32. 8. Read _y+255 (without Tashdid). Ibid. 1.15, read *3. 

36. 4. For WN) read WN}. L. 13. The editor in his note (p. liv) 
expunges the former of the two words jel Jlxsl. But the second 
word should rather be removed. jl«4lis correct, but still more correct 
would be Vixsl. 

88. 11. In JB‘D\8 delete ». 

89. 7. Hayyig cannot possibly have written ‘ANS WS. It should 
be read ‘A7'8 “8, as the supposed forms to which 17'8 (1 Sam. xiv. 29) 
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belongs. Hayyfig himself says later that "8 is the perfect, and 
a contracted form from "WX. Cf. 95.1, where ‘MM is correctly 
punctuated, but not so M7 for M7; 98.8 ‘nt “Mt has remained 
unpunctuated. 

Ib. 18. For N85 read WN, 


90. 5. For ale read (galas o r pele», as on 148.6. L. 6 for 
al read a5 (partic.). 

91.15. MOVE must be punctuated mdYD, 

93. 8. Delete wen, and put in its place wer which appears 
at the beginning of the line, for the latter is the pausal form of 
wR, 

Ib. 20. For Veezul read We2zci, 

94. 19. The editor observes in a note to Jos25 ee Kul (p. lv) 
that the Petersburg MS. F “correctly omits 32545.” But the word 
can be retained, and bi! be read instead of wcXu!. My copy 
of the Oxford MS. has NOPDK. 

95. 2. In the note (p. lv) M15 is corrected into M17. But the 
correct reading is 1°. 

Ib. 10. Punctuate *22)7. 

Ib. 12. For fiaw read WW; for p17, 1D read p\7, 12, 

Ib. 15. For }9 read }°0. 

96. 10. Punctuate DOYD. Ib. last line but one, for ‘NiO read 
‘nin. Cf. the rule on 74. 4 sqq. ; 

97.1. For W3Q°NA read MINA. For 73>°PA OPN read 72*PA OPH, 
Jer. xliv. 25 (cf. 118.17). ie : 

Ib. 5. For ‘i270 read ‘MNT. L. 6, for 49.9 read 49. 4. 

Ib. 15. Delete snbt at the end of the line. 

Ib. 20 and 21. For Yt read TY, and for AY? read Myr. 

99.1. For ntbonn read smidvnn. L. 4, for WsLas read Vacslas. 
L. 19, for ‘nivenn read ‘MwND, 

107. 17. Delete the dagesh in 1017). The note to the word (p. lvii) 
is incorrect; for it is the supposed form of the word which is 
meant here, and not the one occurring in Isaiah lix. 14, and men- 
tioned before (1. 10). 

108. 1. Read 3D instead of 41d. 

109. 11. Read *nia'ya, 

110. 5. Read ‘nya. L. 10, punctuate YB. 

111. 1. Add to my, Hos. x. 9. L.9 read ‘niayn. L. 17 read 
‘nip’ya. 

114. 5. For 16° read “5°. 
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115. 19. For MY} W¥% read 13} WS%, 

117. 8. For S}PF NPY read SPH NIP, or (as with N12) NPA Nips. 

119.7. Read 73327. L. 8 A33NT (Is. xxxii. 9) is corrected in the 
note to 73387, Several MSS. and printed copies are, however, 
mentioned in Ginsburg’s Bible (p. 773), in which the & has a mere 
Sheva. 

121. 4. Read DNTNN, 

122. 3 sq. Read 12¥2, 728". LI. 2 and 12, it is unnecessary to alter 
wis, Jlrs into alin, lis, as is done in the notes (p. lviii). 

Ib. 19 sq. The * in the three posited forms, 5p», dun, 433d", 
must be punctuated with a Chirek, and not with a Pathach. 

123. 11. Delete the second yin’, 

124.9. For "771 read YM). Hayyfig explained this spelling of 
the word (Judges ix. 53) without Yod on 78. 13 sqq. 

125. 13. For W read WW (without punctuation), for Hayyag 
means the root of the word. 

131. 19. For ‘M92 "M22 read *HYI3 ‘HYP. 

1338. 18. For may read may, 

136. 6. For M7 AX read TIT AXIW (thus correctly punctuated 
on 140. 8-10). 

137. 19. Read n9y93, 

142. 10. Read MY ANA K+ ew Sly (thus Ibn Gik.,’7 j bynpn pn) 
or °F oly (as in my copy). 

145. 14. For Jelell read jeall. 

146. 9, After 35) the word J is missing (Ibn Gik., 8¥D* NOW "BD; 
Ibn Ezra, x¥0 xd *9). 

148. 9. Read 731A, 

150. 10. For Mx read mx, 

151. 14. For ans’ read Ane}. 

152. 10. 9! is correct, and the remark in the note (p. xiii) super- 
fluous. Hayyig gives two explanations of the Keré and Ketib in 
Neh. vi. 8. Firstly, it can be assumed that the words were written 
according to their original forms, but were pronounced differently. 
They pronounced 0713, but wrote ON7)3; but the form of the word 
was originally ONT. Secondly, it can be assumed that some 
of them (the Hebrews as long as the language was a living one) 
pronounced DX73, and others D7i2. When the text of the Bible 
was established, the one form was retained as the written form, 
whilst the other form was to be used in reading, so as not to allow 
anything in use in the living language to be lost. This is a theory 
about the Keré-Ketib system obtaining in the Massoretic critique 
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similar to one set up by Ben Asher, who explains in this way several 
other biblical variations, e.g. the differences between 2 Sam. xxii 
and Ps, xviii, and those between the two decalogues. Cf. PIPT IBD 
p’nyon, ed. Baer-Strack, p. 9, and the passage quoted there from 
the Commentary on the Pentateuch of Jehudah ben Balaam. This, 
it seems, was overlooked by our editor; otherwise he would have 
punctuated (1. 11) ox ia, and not ON, 

153. 3. Hayyag wrote in Lam. i. 2 733, and not 23; this reading 
is also otherwise attested (vid. Ginsburg’s edition of the Bible). 

155. 2. For 73y read 73y (the root only, without points). 

156. 4. For 7} read 1"), 

157. 2. For nidsa read nibaa. L. 7 read 534, 

158. 16. Read nn, 

161. 1. Punctuate ONY D, 

162. a For 837. read NITY. The form 81 in Kohelet xi. 3 is 
also explained by Hayytg in accordance with the afore-mentioned 
theory. Some said 37° (from Mm, like ‘J’ from 7%), others M7; 
the latter form came into the text, the former was retained for ‘the 
reading. 

163. 16. For \RY I read Pi’ 277, 

164. 4. Read PONT. 

Ib. 10. Before ]'0NN) the words with which the passive forms are 


introduced are omitted, viz. slels — oJ ol jel, (vid. Ibn 
Gikatilla’s translation). As an instance of such mar form 73% 


overlooking thie, sialenien NN, which is it Roa 

165. 4. For 771M, read ANN. It is the supposed form, without 
suffixes, of the immediately following ‘¥M) (2 Sam. xxii. 40). 

Ib. 5. «~! must be placed here, after Y39. As evident from the 
note, the editor arbitrarily places it after NY jn, because he only 
considers {YN to be a noun and not ‘3M. But it is incorrect; for 
Hayyig actually considered °3N in Isa. xxvii. 20 to be a noun after 
the forms ‘D1, "Ww, which words he quotes as examples. Vid. also 
Abulwalid’s Lexiees, 8.V. nan. 

Tb. 11. Read ANNI, 

166. 3. For ‘NO AIM read ‘NI 73H, for this verb has no Kal form. 

Ib. 8. The editor suggests in the note (p. lxiv) to read 7297 for 
2. But this rests on a misunderstanding. Hayyig cites the words 
MDW 737 from Gen. iii. 16, especially for the sake of the infinitive 
form 7377, as an analogy to ‘TNMN) (Job xiii. 12) explained by ‘NY37}, 

167. 11. For the first A) read MM; 1. 12, for ANY read ANN, 
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168. 10. For by read ba, 

169. 19. For OY read OM, 

171.7. For andnn read andnn. L. 19, punctuate N33. 

172.11. Punctuate MDM. Before Sad! jc» insert OM, although 
the word was already absent in Ibn Ezra's text. In Ibn Gikatilla 
(ed. Nutt, p. 79, 1.2) the whole piece is omitted. It must be restored 
after the original: pwoa NAMY Pr mya Tot wd Ys map2 pwd] 
Ton dynpn dy naps pwd[S] xan [napa pwhar yan td sna nor. 

174. 10. For ANNA read NANT. L. 12, ANNAN must be punctuated 
MANA or ANNA, 

180. 16. There is no ground for the remark “sic” after m2. 
Hayyig quotes ynxb> from Ps. cxix. 109, and observes, in regard to 
the reading without the &, that some pronounced the word with 
the &, nxda, and others mda, It is the same view as mentioned 
supra 152. 10. 

184. 1. Punctuate mr’ ‘MD AND, 

Ib. 5. There is no ground for “sic” after XiN3, for 2 SU\5 means 

“rarely.” 

185. 6. For mxdion read nxdpas. It is a supposed form, after the 
analogy of nya (Gen. Vili. 7), which instance is quoted in explanation 
by Gikatilla. 

187. 3. For ®O7 read DDN, 

188. 13. For nny read m3) This word, together with the two 
following words, are the quotation from Micah ii. 4. After that only 
follows the form of the first person ‘N73. For this the editor 
puts incorrectly ‘N73, which is here meaningless, as it belongs to 
mn (162. 2). 

191. 5. For 33) 82 read Niw3 NIY2, Jer. x. 5. 

Ib. 6 sq. The passage on mado Nw (2 Sam. v. 12) was explained 
by Abulwalid in Mustalhak (Opuscules, ed. Derenbourg, p. 157 8q.). 
Abulwalid notices here an error of Hayyfig’s, whose remark cannot 
refer to the passage in 2 Samuel, but only to the parallel passage 
in 1 Chron. xiv. 2 (' mab abyrob MNvwd °5). 

193. 4. For NW) read 7W2. This is also the correct reading in 
1 Kings viii. 15. In Hayyag also ¥ must be written, as he adduces 
the instance under the root MW. 

Ib. 11. For AMD read MND. The Kal of this form does not occur. 

195. 21. Hayytig quotes Num. viii. 3, 2 NN nbyn. The note 
(p. lxix) says, “erase NN.” Both translators have, however, NN. 
Two MSS. of Kennicott also have the word. 

197. 9. For ¥3} read *¥, the form corresponding with the word 
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under consideration, viz. MY (Ps. cxxxvii.7). [Ibn Gikatilla also has 
WY; in Ibn Ezra the article is missing.] 

198.15. For 355 Ibn Gikatilla has ‘N°D5, which accords better 
with the arrangement of the examples in the articles of Hayyig. 

205. 6. For 37873) read 318771. Several MSS. of Kennicott read 
also in Gen. xliv. 29 7N7p) instead of 177). 

207. 5. For MN read AX W, not AX as demanded in the note 
(p. lxxii). The participle of the Pua’'l (Job XXxili. 21 48")) is meant. 

208, 13. For 7779 read A777. 

210. 10. })8 belongs to the following line before 5x. 

212. 8. ANWN is either to be deleted or to be placed before NW 
(partic. MNIW). 

Ib. 9. For ‘ANY read ‘NNW. 

218. 2. For MNNN read NNN, 

220. 9. Delete the dagesh in D9, 

228. 10. For #a4-ill read siel, as 225. 5, 228. 11. 

‘ 

229. 8. For (<t++« read Pit (erroneous transcription of ‘33%, 
the 3 being taken as 3). 232.14 reads correctly ~ Pa 

230. 8. For Jlxail read jx! (Perf. Niphal). Thus correctly infra 
231. 4 and 232. 2. 

231. 14. For 133 read 12). 

232. 3. For Gly read (ly. This disposes of the editor's “ sic.” 

233. 4. For }2ii! read caxail; a standard form to forms like 
mba (Gen. xi. 7), 7202) (Ezek. xli. 7), in which the second of the 
two geminate letters of the root (33D bb) has disappeared. 

Ib. 13. Punctuate MiaD3, niaps, 

234, 3. TN, Tread bas, bs» as both translators have it; also 
the Petersburg MSS., as well as (according to my copy) the Oxford 
MS. The reading instead of 5 seems to have been an error 
of a copyist. 

236. 7. For JUN read Jleas. 

244. 14. For 21M read %35N, 

Tb. 17. For 93%) read 43M}. 

246.14. For NNN read Non (Perf. Hiphil). Punctuate the other 
words {nn ANN nA nang. 

Ib. 16. Punctuate NM nox. L. 17, ‘AND WNT nT, 


rng 37. * Both translators read nna. 
250. 14. For ‘DON read §iDON. 
252. 1. For N22 read NN. Hayydg says distinctly hon prepa onl. 
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255. 8. For JN read 30%; 1 9, for 130" read 33D". 

256. 8. For 25D’, 210M read 31D’, 3IOn. 

259. 14. Punctuate “AND, L, 16, punctuate WB, ‘AB, Nine, nNiB, 
minds, 


W. BAcHER. 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON THE FIVE MEGILLOTH. 


Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament. Die fiinf Megillot 
(Hohelied, Ruth, Klagelieder, Prediger, und Esther). Erklirt von 
K. BupDE, A. BERTHOLET, und G. WILDEBOER. Herausgegeben 
von K. Mart! (Freiburg i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr). 


THE contemporaneous publication in Germany of two series of 
commentaries on the Old Testament of a higher character, and at 
a comparatively small price, tends to show, if proof were needed, 
that in that country the scientific study of the Bible is still pursued 
with unremitted vigour. In the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW for 
October last I reviewed a recent issue of the Handkommentar. We 
now have before us a section of the Kurzer Hand-Commentar, deal- 
ing with the five Megilloth. Of these, Budde takes Canticles and 
Lamentations; Bertholet, Ruth; and Wildeboer, Ecclesiastes and 
Esther. 

The estimate which the student may form of the commentary on 
the Canticles is likely to be influenced to a very great extent by his 
regarding with favour or otherwise Wetzstein’s view of the origin 
and structure of the Book; for Dr. Budde is an ardent advocate of 
Wetzstein’s theory, and expresses confidence in its ultimate general 
acceptance. According to this theory the book is a collection of 
bridal songs analogous to such as are used during the festive week 
in which the nuptials of the Syrian peasantry are celebrated ; and, 
indeed, the songs of the Canticles may be regarded as having derived 
their origin from such celebrations. But the student who compares 
the details of the Canticles with the array of facts set forth by 
Wetzstein, or his disciple Dr. Budde, is not unlikely to exclaim 
immane quantum discrepat! Special prominence is, however, given 
to the procession in Cant. iii. 6-11; and this is compared with a very 
curious proceeding on the part of the Syrian peasants, who, on the 
morning after a marriage, fetch, according to Wetzstein, from the 
barn or other receptacle the threshing-table or threshing-dray, 
which, placed on a kind of scaffold on the threshing-floor, forms 
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a throne for the newly wedded pair. The threshing-table, it should 
be explained, consists of two boards bound together, and bent up at 
one end. Beneath, the machine is set with rows of stones for the 
purpose of rubbing and cutting. The use on such an occasion of 
an apparatus so seemingly incongruous is explained on the ground 
of poverty. The threshing-table having been brought in by village 
youths with songs of victory or love, a carpet is spread over it, and 
a pair of gold-bedecked cushions placed thereon for the seats of the 
king and queen, as the newly married pair are now designated. 

From the MN? and 79y of Cant. iii. 6 it would seem that the pro- 
cession is that of the bride, who is brought to the bridegroom before 
her espousals, on the litter or palanquin which he had sent. The 
eleventh verse may be taken to mean that she is met and received 
by the bridegroom, who wears the bridal crown placed on his head by 
his mother. The palanquin, with its gold, and silver, and perfumes, 
is evidently seen coming up “from the desert” before the marriage. 
This seems of fundamental importance. As to the incongruity in- 
volved in the use of the threshing-dray, Budde thinks that in 
Palestine a sofa or some more suitable piece of furniture would be 
employed. But there is a still greater difficulty in the introduction 
of the name “Solomon.” Our author suggests that this name may 
owe its introduction to an explanatory gloss, or it may have been 
an accentuation and development of the idea of “king.” I may 
add that the heroes surrounding the palanquin with their swords 
ready ‘because of fear in the night” would be, no doubt, explained 
by the anthropologists as a vestige of the ancient practice of mar- 
riage by capture. The song, as supposed, accompanying “the sword 
dance of the bride” (vi. 1o—vii. 6), would require greater space for 
its discussion than can be here given to a matter so doubtful. And 
how much there is in the Canticles which Wetzstein’s theory fails 
to explain the reader may convince himself without very much 
difficulty. But if this theory cannot now be regarded as giving 
a solution of the difficult problem of the Canticles, it is at least 
possible that it may be found hereafter to lead on to some extent 
towards such a solution. 

With regard to the Lamentations Budde rejects, and, as is prob- 
able, rightly rejects, the supposed Jeremian authorship, a supposition 
which, however, goes as far back as the LXX. Budde, indeed, finds 
it in 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. But Mi? in this verse may well refer 
to a collection of dirges which has not come down to us. As to 
the language our author assents to the position that it is not in 
sufficient agreement with that of Jeremiah to warrant the assertion 
that he was the author. And the mind of the prophet would scarcely 
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have had the tranquillity and freedom necessary for lyrical effusions. 
With regard to the number of authors, a decision is not made without 
difficulty. In chapters i, ii, iii, iv, there is an acrostic or alphabetic 
arrangement. The last three of these chapters, however, depart from 
the usual order of the letters, placing © before ¥. The first chapter 
conforms to the usual order. This remarkable variation has not yet 
been explained, as Budde tells us, and he suggests no new theory. 
The variation is, moreover, accentuated by the triplets of chapter iii. 
The foundation of the book Budde finds .in the second and fourth 
chapters. But in his opinion these chapters show a discrepancy 
in what is said in ii. 20 and iv. 13-16, concerning the fate of priest 
and prophet. It remains to be remarked that to Dr. Budde is assigned 
the merit of having proved that Hebrew elegiac verse is divided 
by a caesura into two unequal parts, first a longer and then a shorter 
member, constituted in the ordinary proportion he tells us, of three 
to two. The result of his researches on this matter was first pub- 
lished in. the Zeitschrift fiir alttestamentliche Wissenschaft for 1882. 
Bertholet, who, as said above, writes on Ruth, accepts the position 
that the book is of late date. He is quite conscious of the literary 
merit and the charm of the narrative, which gained for it the high 
praise of Goethe. The vivid impression of truth and reality is 
attributed to the great artistic skill of the author. But still the 
book was written with a special object, namely, to controvert the 
teaching of Ezra and Nehemiah with regard to extraneous marriages, 
and to show that all Moabite women were not bad, and moreover, 
to inculcate the duty and the blessing of observing the Levirate law 
even in relation to such women. Whatever may be thought of the 
genealogy at the end of the book (iv. 18-22), in Bertholet’s view 
the narrative attains its supreme point when Boaz becomes through 
Ruth the great-grandfather of David. To this consummation the 
wish of iv. 11 looks forward: “The Lord make the woman which 
is come into thy house like Rachel and like Leah, which two did build 
the house of Israel.” The book, in ourauthor’s opinion, emanated 
from the party opposed to the marriage-prohibitions of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. But that a tract which owed its origin to party spirit 
should find its way into the Canon is not, he thinks, unintelligible 
if we consider that the collection of the Kethubim was made at 
a time when the danger from Moabite marriages had entirely passed 
away; «and the collectors did not apply the rule of historical criticism 
but were satisfied with an edifying or parenetic tendency. Bertholet 
does not overlook the difficulty which presents itself when the Book 
of Ruth is compared with the law of Deut. xxiii. 4 (Heb.), forbidding 
the entrance of an Ammonite or Moabite into the congregation of 
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the Lord, even to the tenth generation. This difficulty is certainly 
not less serious to more conservative critics. Our author cannot 
accept the suggestion of the Rabbins that the law of Deuteronomy 
relates only to males. In his opinion the law itself is, like the Book 
of Ruth, a product of party spirit (cf. Neh. xiii. 1, 2). 

We now come to Wildeboer’s work on Ecclesiastes. At the present 
time, out of the five Megilloth, Ecclesiastes is the book which excites 
the greatest interest. As to the date Wildeboer assents to the now 
prevailing opinion that Ecclesiastes was written about the year 
200 B.C. With this date it is of course not difficult to allow that 
the book shows at least some trace of Greek influence in both its 
language and its thought. The whole intellectual atmosphere was 
so pervaded by the spirit of scepticism—to which Greek influence 
contributed—as to impel the author to write his book with the 
freedom which he displays. Moreover, he has studied the world 
and his own heart, and a disquieting struggle has arisen in his soul. 
He cannot content himself with conventional explanations. All 
things move in an endless circuit, from which man is powerless to 
release himself, his life and conduct being absolutely determined 
by invincible power. He acts as he must act. The author of Eccle- 
siastes is far from coming to the conclusion that there is no God, 
nor does he accept the pantheistic alternative. Dr. Wildeboer, 
however, considers that chap. xii. 7 speaks merely of the dust return- 
ing to the earth, and of God drawing back to himself the vital 
principle. The verse says nothing of a personal immortality. Indeed, 
if the author had believed in such immortality he could not have 
written his book. 

Though apparently not admitting the substantial integrity of the 
text, Dr. Wildeboer is not disposed to reject the so-called epilogue ; 
indeed to reject xii. 13, 14 is to misconstrue the very aim of the 
book. At the same time he does not take the last verse of chap. xii 
as speaking of a judgment beyond the grave, but only of such judg- 
ment as is to take effect during this life. This, however, is not an 
interpretation likely to gain wide acceptance. 

The book as a whole is to be taken as an honest and candid con- 
fession ; a view which, while it cannot be said to be novel, does not 
afford an adequate explanation of the facts. There is unity pervading 
the book from i. 2 to xii. 8, which, throughout, must be taken as the 
discourse of Koheleth. It is in accordance with the grammatical 
form of the word Koheleth to regard it as denoting a personified 
assembly of sages or philosophers; a view which, while it accounts 
for the unity just spoken of, is entirely in accordance with a diversity 
of sentiment, or even with manifest contradictions. It is scarcely 

Nn2 
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possible to find any satisfactory explanation of the sharp opposition 
in so close propinquity as that of iii. 17 and iii. 18 other than that 
we have the utterances of two members of the assembly holding 
contradictory opinions. Each begins with the formula "3 IN SFOS ; 
and the *)8 of viii. 2 may be understood of a new speaker rising up 
to speak cn a fresh subject. Indications somewhat less marked and 
conspicuous need not be mentioned. 

In his note on iii. 8 Dr. Wildeboer speaks of the writer of this 
review as believing that Eccl. iii. 1-8 expresses the Stoic thought 
of a repeated cyclical revolution. This is certainly not in accordance 
with fact. The position of the writer was, and is, that the verses 
were intended as a sort of summary of human life, teaching that, 
in agreement with the law of nature, there are times and seasons for 
man’s actions and pursuits, observing which, he may fulfil the great 
Stoic ethical principle of acting conformably to nature. 

It is remarkable that in his note on ii. 25 Dr. Wildeboer has 
placed after WAN “ dr. dey.,” seeing that the word is of by no means 
infrequent occurrence. He expresses a high opinion of a work on 
Ecclesiastes, published in 1861, by the Dutch scholar P. de Jong, 
which, however, he speaks of as entirely unknown in Germany. 
Such, I suppose, is the case also in this country. But some specimens 
of De Jong’s exegesis, which Dr. Wildeboer -gives, are scarcely con- 
sistent with his high estimate of the work. With regard to the 
difficult expression of v. 19 425 nnowa Ayr pds ‘D we are 
recommended to understand, with De Jong, da Gott [ihn] beschiftigt mit 
der Freude seines Herzens. To say nothing of the supplied object, 
it is sufficient to refer to 1 Kings viii. 35; 2 Chron. vi. 26, to show 
how unsuitable in this place would be the Hiph. of 73) in any such 
sense as De Jong suggests. For the probably true interpretation 
the reader must be referred to the Introduction to the present 
writer’s Commentary on Ecclesiastes, of which a new edition is in 
the hands of the printer. Then with regard to the words of xii. 4 
saxn dip mp Wildeboer commends De Jong’s alteration D201 
iy) su) bi, But though Sep (which occurs twice in Isaiah only, 
xix. 6; xxxili. 9) is used of the withering of plants, the word could 
scarcely be employed with any congruity of a bird’s voice. Taking 
into account Ps. evii. 29 NDD12 MYyD OP’ “he causes the storm to 
become a calm,” the difficulty in Ecclesiastes disappears; and we 
may translate, ‘‘and it becomes the voice of a bird,” alluding to the 
change in the voice of old age described in Shakespeare's well-known 
words :— “his big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound.” 
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In relation to Wildeboer’s work on Esther, considerations of space 
compel me to limit my observations to a remarkable theory communi- 
cated by Prof. Jensen, the Assyriologist, and not unlikely to excite 
a good deal of discussion. The assertion that some things in Genesis 
were derived from Babylonian sources has become familiar. But it 
is somewhat startling to be told that the history of Mordecai and 
Esther, and their opponents Haman and Vashti, really represents the 
hostility of certain Babylonian and Elamite deities, to whom is 
attributed the mutual animosities of the Babylonian and Elamite 
peoples. With regard to Esther and Mordecai, that the names are 
related to those of the deities Istar and Marduk or Merodach is 
sufficiently obvious. ‘Mordecai,’ Mr. Pinches tells me, is a name 
not very infrequent on Babylonian contract-tablets, the name of 
the god being converted by its termination into a human personal 
name. ‘‘Haman” seems to have previously defied the etymologists 
and interpreters. Jensen’s suggestion that this name is connected 
with that of the Elamite national deity “Humman” is certainly 
striking. The Elamites were the ancient foes of the Babylonians ; 
Humman is the foe of Marduk, as Haman is of Mordecai. The 
history lying at the basis of the Esther-legend must have treated 
of a conquest of the Elamites, or of an Elamite king. ‘ Vashti” 
brings into view the name of a female deity whose name “ Waati” or 
“‘ Maati” is found in the Elamite inscriptions. She was probably the 
consort of Humman. 

Jensen, it appears, like Zimmern, regards the original feast of 
Purim as identical with the Babylonian feast of Fate or Destiny 
(Schicksalsfest) celebrated at the beginning of the year. With respect 
to the name “Purim” Jensen makes an assertion which, possibly, 
may be verifiable, though the present writer has failed to verify it. 
It is asserted that, in Assyrian, piiru or biru has the meaning “stone.” 
Then 8 with the sense of “lot,” may be regarded as a word 
borrowed from Babylonian. It may thus be compared with bia 
and Widos, both the latter words having the signification “ smal] 
stone” or “ pebble,” and so “lot.” If this etymology of 138 can be 
demonstrated, a result of some importance will have been attained. 

It is scarcely possible to treat otherwise than incompletely in 
a notice such as this a volume containing five commentaries by three 
eminent scholars. But enough has probably been said to attract the 
serious attention of those students who wish to become acquainted 
with the latest suggestions and results in the domain of Biblical 


science. 
THomAS TYLER. 
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MR. BURKITT'S “ AQUILA.” 


Fragments of the Books of Kings according to the translation of Aquila 
Srom a MS. formerly in the Geniza at Cairo, now in the possession 
of C. Taylor, D.D., Master of St. John’s College, and S. Schechter, M.A., 
University Reader in Talmudic Literature, edited for the Syndics 
of the University Press by F. CRAWFORD BuRKITT, M.A., with 
a preface by C. Taytor, D.D.: Cambridge, at the University 
Press, 1897. 

THE fortunate discovery of a fragment of the Hebrew Sirach has 
been followed by a second unexpected recovery, of not less importance 
for the criticism of the Old Testament. Among the treasures brought 
by Mr. Schechter from Cairo to Cambridge there were three leaves 
of a Hebrew palimpsest of the eleventh century. Underneath was 
visible a Greek text written in beautiful uncial characters, dating 
from the fifth or sixth century. On closer examination it was 
recognized that the MS. contained two passages from Aquila’s 
Greek version of the Bible. In the fine volume before me, Mr. Burkitt 
has admirably published the contents of the three leaves, and has 
added the necessary information. After a.short preface by Dr. Taylor, 
the editor reproduces the deciphered Greek text exactly in the form 
presented by the MS., with indication of the supplements to fill up 
the gaps of the Codex. Then follows a description of the Codex, and 
remarks on Aquila’s relation to the original Hebrew text and to the 
LXX. Next, the text of the Fragments is repeated in the ordinary 
Greek script, with references to the Variants in the most important 
MSS. of the LXX. The editor then offers remarks on selected 
passages in the fragments. Six pages of facsimiles give an excellent 
idea of the appearance of the MS. One of the fragments contains 
Aquila’s translation of 1 Kings xx. 7-17, the other of 2 Kings 
Xxlil. 11-27. 

There can be no doubt that we have the version of Aquila before 
us in these fragments. From the evidence of old writers, and from 
the citations derived from Origen’s Hexapla, we know enough about 
the character of Aquila’s work to be able to assert with certainty 
that these fragments belong to Aquila’s and not to any other Greek 
translation of the Old Testament. The surest evidence is the exact 
correspondence with the traditional (Massoretic) text and the pedantic 
reproduction of the Hebrew original, a feature testified to have 
distinguisaed Aquila’s work. Thus in the fragments the Hebrew 
mark of the accusative, NN, is rendered by ovv with the accusative, 
a fact which Jerome cites as specially noteworthy and characteristic 
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in Aquila. “nd is rendered t® Aéyev, though in the LXX the 
participle Aéyoy is commonly used. “WS is regularly rendered 
by the forms of the relative és, while the LXX often uses a participle 
or the simple article. In 1 Kings xx. 9, 72WN2 is, against all sense, 
literally translated ¢v mparn (LXX év mpwros); xx. 12, WOW WO’ 
Oére* kat €Onxav (LXX oixodopnoare xapaxa’ Kai @evro xdpaka); XX. 14 
nondon 7DN 1D ris Snoe rov médepov; (LXX ris ouvdyet rov modepoyv 5). 
In 2 Kings xxiii. 25, 1.352 is rendered eis rpéawmov avrot (LXX éumpoobev 
avrov). Quite un-Greek is the combination of two prepositions, as in 
2 Kings xxiii. 27, dé émi mpoodnov for the Hebrew ‘2B Sym (LXX dns 
Tov mpocamov); and a similar remark applies to the combination 
of a preposition with an adverb, as in 2 Kings xxiii. 12, amd éxeibev 
for DWM: cf. 1 Kings xiv. 15, dd ave ris yOovds = MON Syn in the 
Hexaplar version of the LXX, interpolated from Aquila. In 1 Kings 
xx. 12, 16, the Hebrew nizb2 is here rendered év cvoxtacpois; in the 
LXX the word is untranslated (the MSS. have év Soxyw or év ZoxxwO). 
That the word cvoxcacpés, which is not found in ordinary Greek, is 
Aquila’s term for rendering N13D is precisely testified by Origen’s 
Hexapla to Amos v. 26 and Ps. lx. 8. The Cairo fragment reads «ai 
edpopocer dd éxeidev for the Hebrew DY 71") (2 Kings xxiii. 12); the 
translator therefore read j}*}, not 71°) as in the Massoretic vocaliza- 
tion. The word dpouoiy, which otherwise never occurs, is a creation 
of Aquila’s, and again occurs in Ps. lviii. 32, dpopaoe = 7", and this 
rendering is in the Hexapla expressly ascribed to Aquila. 

The close dependence on the Hebrew text is to be further noticed 
in the renderings of proper names, which agree almost throughout 
with the Massoretic text, except that MN and 7 are not reproduced 
(e.g. AaB = INAN). In the LXX many names are grecized and 
the vocalization modified. Thus Aquila writes vids Aéad =T107j3, 
the LXX vids Adep; Aquila Mevaooe = nwo, the LXX Mavacons; 
Aquila 2e\@po or Sodwpo (the first vowel is uncertain in 2 Kings 
Xxill. 13), niody’, the LXX has SvA@poy or Sadopov; Aquila NeSar = 
633, LXX Nafar; Aquila lwovaov = WN, LXX Iwous; Aquila 
EAxcaov = 1PM, LXX Xedeas ; Aquila ByOnd = MZ, LXX Baidnd ; 
Aquila Seca = noe, LXX Maoya. 

By tar the most interesting peculiarity of the new fragments is the 
fact that the Tetragrammaton (717°) is not rendered xipios as in 
the LXX, but is reproduced in the old Hebrew characters, but in such 
a way that the letters ’ and 1} have the same form. This is an 
unexpected confirmation of the statements of the Church Fathers. 
Origen (in his commentary to Ps. ii. 2) writes: kai év Trois axpiBeorépos 
d€ TO dvriypdpwr,éBpains xapaxrnpor keira Td dvopa, éBpaixois S€ od rois 
viv, Gdda trois q@xauordras. So Jerome in the Prolegus Galeatus: 
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Nomen Domini tetragrammaton in quibusdam Graecis voluminibus 
usque hodie antiquis expressum litteris invenimus. We may now 
infer that this statement refers to MSS. of Aquila. Greek-speaking 
Jews substituted xipeos for the Tetragrammaton when reading the 
Scriptures aloud, just as Hebrew-speaking Jews used Adonai. The 
Cairo MS, as Mr. Burkitt well remarks, gives evidence of this. In one 
place (2 Kings xxiii. 24), at the end of a line where there was not 
enough room for writing the full Tetragrammaton, the scribe uses 
the contraction kv (=kxupiov). 

Small as the Cairo fragments are, they are still of priceless value 
for the criticism of the traditional Hebrew text and of the LXX. 
A comparison with the MT. shows that Aquila’s text is, in general, 
identical with the text known to us to-day. For instance, in 1 Kings 
xx. 11, Aquila read 3937 (as in our present text), for Aquila renders 
AaAnoate, whereas the LXX version ixavotcdw (or ixavotcbe ipiv) 
represents a reading 22 or p29732. The number of variations 
between Aquila and the MT. is very small, and of these most are 
probably due to the Greek copyist. In 1 Kings xx. 7, VON") is un- 
translated, but probably xai eiwev (so LXX) has dropped out. Ibid. 
xx. 9, Aquila has dméore:Nev (nbw) for nndyi, (LXX rightly dréoretdas 
or anéoradkas). In 2 Kings xxiii. 13, Aquila has rois Ao@apw6, the MT. 
minviyd, the LXX r@ Acrapry. Ibid., Aquila 6 Moox (thus his 
reading was 1205), the MT. papon ; in the parallel passage, 1 Kings 
xi. 7, the MT. reads also qos. In the present place, the LXX also 
read r@ Modo, for this is given by Lucian, and in a corrupt form 
by Cod. B (MoAxod); only Cod. A, influenced as it was by the Hexaplar 
recension, has the reading, nearer the MT., r@ ApeAxou. 2 Kings 
xxiii. 16, Aquila has 8 éAdAnoev dvip rod beod for DONT WN NIP WR, 
where he seems to have read 137 for 81) (so the LXX 6 éddAnow 
6 avOpanos 100 Geod), Ibid. xxiii. 18, the Cairo MS. has kal mepréowoar 
dora tov wpopnrov for N'3IN NVOYY NX wnysyy won, Here three 
words have probably dropped out through homoeoteleuton, Aquila 
having written kal mepeecwoay dara aitou ra data Tod mpopyrov. Some- 
times the sign of the accusative, MN (usually rendered avy by Aquila), 
is left untranslated. It is scarcely probable that in the Hebrew text 
used by Aquila the word N®& failed in these places. It is safer to 
assume a copyist’s error. Mr. Burkitt lays down the rule that Aquila 
only uses ovv when NN is followed by the Hebrew article or by b>; 
when NF®& is not so followed, that is to say, before proper names, 
or substantives with suffixes or in the status constructus, Aquila 
replaces wiv by the Greek article. This rule seems accurate, if it be 
permissible to lay down general rules at all on the basis of such small 
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fragments. If this be so, then we must attribute to the carelessness 
of the copyist the omission of ovv in 2 Kinge xxiii. 14 before ras 
arpdas (MMASOI-NY), and in xxiii. 16 before ra dora (nidyya-ny). 

Aquila’s relation to the LXX can now be more closely defined 
on the basis of the Cairo fragments. We clearly see that he, like 
the other translators, used the LXX as his groundwork, that he 
borrowed their vocabulary and style, but that he compiled his 
version with close, verbal reference to that form of Hebrew text 
which in his day was considered canonical. Where he found this 
in agreement with the LXX Aquila adopted the latter without 
change. He also takes over expressions peculiar to the LXX: e.g. 
mpoosxOiopa = YU, mapopyitew = DPI}, mapopyopds = DYD (2 Kings 
xxiii. 26, mapopyopois = DYDYDN); 2 Kings xxiii. 15, NON WS 
bnbens Aquila translates with the LXX és e€nuaptey Tov lapand, 
though the verb é€apapravew is not elsewhere used in this causative 
sense. Where the LXX translates freely, Aquila uses expressions 
nearer to the Hebrew, even though the phrases he uses may be foreign 
to Greek idiom. Thus 1 Kings xx. 10, ds ¢v mooiy pov = "9313 WN 
(LXX rois meCois pov); ibid. xx. 11, Cwvvipevos ws 6 mepihvipevos = 
AAD 73h (LXX 6 xupros ws 6 dp0ds); 2 Kings xxiii. 19, xara mdvta 
Tad Townpata = Deyn boo (LXX mivra ta épya); ibid. xxiii. 24, 
& éwpddnoay=W7} WE (LXX ra yeyovéra). Aquila himself coins new 
words in order to reproduce a Hebrew expression more exactly, like 
the words cuoxcacpds and dSpopoty cited above. 2 Kings xxiii. 25 
he renders kD D238 by kai ev mdon oodpédrnrt airod, which little 
accords with the real meaning, but his version results from his desire 
to retain ofédpa, the ordinary Greek for 18D. The word M3 Aquila 
translates avvOnxn, LXX d:aOqxn; MDD in Aquila is Typopu, in LXX 
rd iynddv. Similarly, in 2 Kings xxiii. 15, for TW Aquila has 
formed the word @\capa, while for the plural DMWS Aquila, i in agree- 
ment with the LXX, uses ra addon. It is noteworthy that in 2 Kings 
xxiii. 24 Aquila renders IY2 érédefev (LXX eénpev); similarly it was 
to Aquila that must be referred the renderings of the LXX Codex A, 
1 Kings xiv. 10, kai énchégw... kaOas emdéyerat (IYI WI... NY), 
and xxii. 47, éréAeEev (1Y3). So, too, in Deut. xxvi. 14, Aquila translates 
WA ewedegu (LXX exdproaa). Is there here a mistake of the copyist, 
or a confounding with "M1? The Hebrew D3) is rendered by Aquila 
kai ye (a8 is sometimes the case also in the LXX), and he consequently 
translates D2) pedantically kai cai ye (LXX xai ye). 

For the criticism of the LXX and the restoration of its original 
form, the Aquila fragments are of great value, inasmuch as they 
confirm the conclusion of scholars that in both books of Kings the 
Codex Alexandrinus (A) contains a text revised in accordance with 
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the Hexapla of Origen, and thus can only be very cautiously trusted 
for information as to the true LXX. As is well known, the LXX 
in the Codex Vaticanus (B) and in Lucian’s recension departs con- 
siderably from the Massoretic text in the two books of Kings, for 
it not only displays variations in reading, but it contains additions 
and makes omissions and transpositions. In the compilation of the 
Hexapla, Origen had a text similar to the Vatican Codex, and there- 
fore, in order to bring the LXX into accord with the Hebrew, he 
took over into Rubric O’ many readings and additions from other 
translations, and especially from Aquila, as the Cairo fragments 
now show. To such a revised Hexaplar text of the books of Kings, 
the text of the Cod. Alex. reverts, while B and Lucian remained 
almost free from such editing. Hence we frequently find that, 
in places where it differs from B and Lucian, A agrees with the 
Cairo MS. Thus 1 Kings xx. 10, rade rotnoaay pot (oi) Oeoi cai rade 
mpooGcinoav Aquila and A, while B and Lucian have rade ronoa poe 
6 Geos kai rade mpoabein. Ibid. xx. 15 rovs maidas (ray) dpyévrwy Aquila 
and A, but B rovs dpxovras ta madapia, Lucian rods dpxovras kai ra 
madapia tay apxdvrav. Ibid. émra ysAtddas Aquila and A, on the other 
hand B é£:jxovra, Lucian €€jxovra xuuadas, 2 Kings xxiii. 12, a émoinoav 
Baoweis Iovda Aquila and A, on the other hand B and the Old-Latin 
translation & éroinoev Baowdeds Iovda, Lucian. & énoinoey Ayat. Ibid. 
Xxili, 22, macy nyepov Aquila and A, but B macas ras tpépas, Lucian 
€v maoats tais nuépats. Which of the two, B or the Lucian recension, 
stands closer to the original LXX needs further investigation. Lucian 
seems not to have been influenced by the Hexaplar text, but he 
himself introduced many changes (chiefly stylistic), and perhaps 
borrowed some readings from Theodotion’s translation ; for oceasion- 
ally one finds in Lucian double readings and additions which betray 
a deviating text. 

Aquila undertook a new translation of the Scriptures because what 
was then known as the LXX differed seriously from the received 
canonical Hebrew text, and thus the LXX gave room for false 
inferences, and could no longer satisfy the rigid requirements of the 
Rabbis. We need not wonder overmuch at the pedantic character 
of the translation, which not seldom does violence to Greek idiom. 
Aquila does not stand alone in this. Dr. Taylor refers to a similar 
example in the Middle Ages, viz. William de Moerbeka’s Latin version 
of Aristotie’s Politics. 1 would recall the Armenian translation of 
Philo’s works, a translation which is so slavishly true to the original 
that only the individual words are Armenian, but the whole con- 
struction of the sentences is Greek, so that one can translate it word 
for word back into Greek. Since Aquila’s version was prepared 
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under the authorization of recognized Rabbis, such as R. Joshua and 
R. Eliezer and R. Akiba, it found ready acceptance and popularity 
among Greek-speaking Jews, and replaced for them the old Alexandrian 
translation. We know that in the time of the Emperor Justinian 
Aquila’s version was still in use among Greek Jews. Hence it is 
intelligible that a MS. of this translation lay long in Cairo, and that 
from this MS. a few leaves were saved in the Synagogue Geniza, and 
have now been so worthily given to the world by Mr. Burkitt. 


LEOPOLD CoHN. 
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NOTES. 


MALACHI II. 11; PSALM LXIX. 5 


In Malachi ii. 11 I should suggest the reading 132 by ma by R23, 
The reading gives a true parallel — “ for Judah had defiled the 
sanctuary of God, which he should love, and came into the house 
of a strange god.” 

In Ps, lxix. 5, for ‘M’D¥ I propose to read ‘Mi¥2, the plural of 
M3 a lock of hair. This emendation again restores the parallelism, 
for NVO¥ would be synonymous with "W871 NYY, 

H. Isaacs. 


SPANISH EXILES AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Not the least fascinating of a manuscript’s charms is the self- 
consciousness of its colophon. A colophon reveals the personality of 
the scribe, his preferences, weaknesses, and vanities. But it may also 
occasionally throw sidelights on the wider world outside the writer’s 
garret, and help to make history or at least to correct historical records 
I venture to publish two such colophons of the fifteenth century 
which may prove of interest. The first is subscribed to a beautifully 
written Hebrew Massoretic Bible’, begun in Toledo but finished in 
Constantinople in 1497. I acquired this in 1888 at Perim Pasha near 
Constantinople of the widow of the Karaite Haham, Isaac Krimski. 
After its first removal from Spain, four hundred years ago, and until 
it came into my hands, it does not seem to have moved five miles 
from the spot where it was written. Even its binding, of sumptuous 
green morocco, is characteristically Turkish. Its original owner’s 
name, however, had been carefully erased till resuscitated by the 
application of a solution of tannic acid. There is something pathetic 


' The MS. is inherently valuable for its glosses, and is referred to in 
J.Q. B., 1X, 676. 
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about the erasure, for the owner belonged to a famous family’, 
ruined, no doubt, in the expulsion from Spain. Probably he was 
forced to sell his treasure, but ashamed to let it be known that one 
of his name had ever parted with a book. The scribe was an Ibn 
Jachja, and his family was no less famous than his patron’s, only more 
prosperous. 

The second colophon concludes a work of less inherent import- 
ance nowadays—a medical book on Fevers, translated probably from 
the Arabic?. But it has travelled much farther afield, for I found it 
in Teheran in 1896. And the historical information it conveys is of 
almost startling novelty. Graetz and our other historians have grown 
eloquent in describing the farsighted magnanimity which prompted 
Sultan Bajazet the Second to extend hospitality to the Jews expelled 
from Spain. But though he reigned for more than thirty years and 
was otherwise quite unlike the Sultans of to-day, there has always 
seemed something extraordinary in the fact that an Eastern potentate 
should have proved himself thus tolerant out of mere love of abstract 
justice or economic reason. The concrete personal motive seemed 
lacking. With such a motive our colophon supplies us. It was the 
influence of the king’s physician, Rabbi Joseph Ha Cohen ‘ the valiant 
man of works, the wise and perfect man.’ Graetz® records the 
names of sundry Jews who doctored Bajazet’s successors, but Joseph 
Ha Cohen is not on the list, nor does he figure in Landau’s Ge- 
schichte der Jiidischen Aerzte*. He is a new aspirant to our national 
Pantheon. 

Both MSS. evidence the fact of the immediate settlement at 
Constantinople of Jews exiled from Spain in 1492. Both were 
finished within five years of that ominous date. 


I. 


bovnn sy Sy empm map oMwy) AyIIN 13 wy mn qpDA ans 

1 AWS Down wmpps wwe dodo moma y “2 epoxs omax 
ponab ody mead one pwom onxe meds neen nw 
ban Sp (Sxrow] “> aaz2n Tamm 73 49 [areas apy] 9 dwn 
ax wind aysea ody sy wnt on own ogi 1a mand anor 
see pow mds soon rata pen mo dman wy non mwAD 
ovn 77 ov coer rymmbe Nw AID NID? NID PID) “MDI 


1 These Aboabs generally spell their name 372». 
2 It is T 23 of my Persian Collection: vide J. Q. R., X, 598. 
3 History, IX, 33. * Berlin, Karger, 1895. 
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mpd wan by abe 1’) mow minndam moon nypo ‘nans 
<2 yer mYDIwWoIP N13 


“This book, in which are the twenty-four books of scripture, was 
written by the hands of the learned R. Abraham Caliph in the city 
of Toledo which is in Spain. And it was finished in the month of 
Nissan, 5252 Anno Mundi, for the most learned R. [Jacob Aboab’], 
son of the esteemed R. [Samuel]. May the Lord permit him to 
meditate therein—him and his seed and his seed’s seed for ever. 
And on the seventh? of the month of Ab, in the selfsame year, the 
exiles of Jerusalem which were in Spain went forth dismayed and 
banished by the king’s command. May they come back with joy, 
bearing their sheaves. And I Haim Ibn Haim have written therein 
part of the Massora and the variants* in the year 5257 in the City of 
Constantinople. May salvation be at hand!” 


II. 
odwn yaa mend yor *nexn xan “a9 prpaAd nym ayam 
neon nana neben ann mam mwydy awd nddy dd wd 
non Ss andmaa manoan ena ovtiodn yyy wv Sy aim conn 
mp TaD wr oI 77 5’ pny ADS pmax aw xd ymax 


nbyn pred anny apd yn mowe mand mwnna ‘xwypo myn 
won join’ 9 odwa pana odyp a7 Sena ese niyna anan * wen 
$35 ye aman moms ayn me 4% owas Syn don xan 
maowe bx poyn we nwdn (1) APN ANIL INYO. AM Ta_I Myon 
xdo m7 WN pnynn wep ws TADS ON 1D an yyym wa an xd 
ny wwe prnyon on + yn b> Sy pops wha odrada new 


1 These Aboabs generally spell their name 33x. 

2 This date corresponds with July 31, 1492, and does not accord with 
that of the more tragic ninth of Ab about which Abarbanel moralizes, 
vide Graetz, VIII, 358. But it is a curious coincidence that the Karaites 
regard the seventh of Ab as the date of the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
fast on that day instead of on the ninth. The fact that my MS. was in 
the possession of Karaites “ donne @ penser.” 

3 i.e. the differences between Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali. 

‘ I have not been able to identify the city of werpn, notwithstanding 
numerous inquiries in Turkey and elsewhere. It can hardly be Magnesia, 
which is transliterated m*wx22"2 (Neubauer, 987) in a MS. of 1592, and is 
so written to this very day. It must have been comparatively near to 
Bajazet’s capital. 
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wows ody ma xd ar nypo mentpn wed onda pedn 
MN pT IND ANYY ws May... YNA y S53 Ar pnd AIM 
:yryd Sai gaa pps mind aay mise 90d 


“The time hath come to finish: and may the true Physician 
enable us to witness his perfect goodness and teach us to learn 
and to teach, to observe and to perform. Now this fair volume hath 
been completely written by the humblest of students, an exile from 
his inheritance, who will never return to the home of his fathers, 
Abraham the son of R. Isaac Ibn Risus of the Spanish exile, here 
in the town of Makesia’ on the 5th Tebet, 5246. And it was written 
to the order of the valiant man of works, the wise and perfect man, 
Rabbi Joseph Ha Cohen, the physician of the great king, Bajazet, 
may the Lord preserve him and keep him alive! 

“The scribe warneth all who may look into his book that if 
mistakes be found in its diction or its matter the fault should not be 
imputed to him, the humble scribe, but to the book from which 
he copied it, for it was full of errors and passages corrupt as to both 
language and contents. Moreover the translator who did it into our 
holy tongue from the vernacular hath part of the blame, for he was 
not perfect in our language. But the book hath been corrected 
throughout with all possible diligence, as may be seen, and may 
he who judgeth with charity be permitted to see the restoration 
of the Temple and the advent of the Redeemer unto Zion!” 


E. N. ADLER. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON JOB XI. 6. 


THIs verse is translated by the Authorized Version: “And that 
he would show thee the secrets of wisdom, that [they are] double 
to that which is! Know therefore that God exacteth of thee [less] 
than thine iniquity [deserveth].” 

The difficulty which the verse presents is found chiefly in the 
middle clause. With regard to this clause the Revised, diverging 
from the Authorized Version, translates the Hebrew myAn? odp> ‘3 
“That it is manifold in effectual working.” This rendering was 
probably influenced by what follows in verses 7-9: “Canst thou by 
searching find out God?” &c.; “It is high as heaven: what canst 
thou do? deeper than Sheol: what canst thou know? The measure 
thereof is longer than the earth, and broader than the sea.” 


1 See note 4, p. 528. 
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Delitzsch's note on the clause is worth guoting. He says, “ ovdnp 
(only here and Isa. xl. 2) denotes not only that which is twice as 
great, but generally that which far surpasses something else. The 
subject of the clause beginning with °D is 87 understood, i.e. divine 
wisdom: that she is the double with respect to (, as e.g. 1 Kings x.23) 
reality (MAN, as ch. v. 12, vi. 13, essentia, substantia), i.e. in com- 
parison with Job's specious wisdom and philosophism ” (Comm. on Job, 
Eng. trans.). That 7AM is used ironically of Job's wisdom, as 
Delitzsch’s interpretation would seem to imply, is difficult to admit ; 
but it may be conceded that the word might denote reality, substance, 
or as A. V. gives it, ‘that which is,” with a tendency to the concrete. 
But the sense of abstract wisdom, or as R.V. gives in the margin, 
“sound wisdom,” is, I believe, justified by none of the passages in 
which the word occurs. In Job v.12, the word is used of “effective 
performance,” A.V. “enterprise”: “‘He disappointeth the devices 
of the crafty, so that their hands cannot perform [their] enterprise.” 
In vi. 13 the sense appears to be “ effective power,” and the parallel 
gives “help”: “Is not my help in me, and effective power driven 
from me?” Duhm renders “ Siehe, gar nichts ist meine Hilfe in mir 
(meine innere Kraft), und Bestand ist fortgestossen von mir”; a ren- 
dering which would be in general accord if ‘“ Bestand” is understood 
Next comes xii. 16, “ With him is 


” 


as meaning ‘‘ power to endure.” 
strength and effective power; his are the deceived and the deceiver. 
Passing to xxvi. 3, we may translate, “How hast thou counselled 
him that hath no wisdom, and made known abundantly effective 
power!” Prof. A. B. Davidson gives, as an interpretation which 
would suit the connexion, “ Doubtless thou hast abundantly instructed 
and strengthened the weak and ignorant man before thee!” The 
last passage in Job to be noticed is xxx. 22, where, if we accept 
the Keri, we may render, “Thou dissolvest me as to my power” (A.V. 
“my substance”). Passing on to the places in the Proverbs where 
the word occurs, we have first ii. 7, “He reserveth efficient power for 
the righteous; he is a shield to them that walk uprightly.” Both 
the tushiyyah and the shield are manifestly to enable the righteous 
to keep in “the paths of judgment,” “the way of the saints.” The 
next passage is iii. 21, where we have M303 TRAN 1¥3 “Keep power 
and prudence” The power intended by tushiyyah might be repre- 
sented, perhaps, by Selbststdndigkeit, “ self-help.” Mezimmah, which 
I have rendered by “ prudence,” is a word of somewhat sinister aspect. 
In Prov. v:ii. 14, Wisdom speaks : “I have counsel and effective power; 
I am understanding, I have might.” Thus rendered, tushiyyah in the 
one member answers to geburah in the other. Two other passages 
remain, Isa. xxviii. 29 and Mic. vi. 9. The latter is too obscure and 
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doubtful to be taken into account either one way or the other; but 
the passage cited from Isaiah is important and instructive. A.V. not 
unsuitably translates: “This also cometh from the Lord of hosts, 
[which] is wonderful in counsel, [and] excellent in working,” NDT 
myAN Dea MYY. Tushiyyah, as thus used of real or effective power, 
would easily come to signify the result of such power: and so we 
should come to the rendering of A.V. in the passage we are more 
particularly considering, “that which is,” though, in this rendering, 
the word was, no doubt, connected with &—the probably true 
etymology. 

We have next to investigate the word pidpa, which, as said above, 
occurs only in Job xi. 6 and Isa. xl. 2. No doubt the word denotes 
properly and primarily “that which is twofold,” “that which is 
double.” With this sense of the word, the passage in Isaiah presents 
some difficulty : “Speak comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her 
that her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned; for 
she hath received of the Lorp’s hand double for all her sins.” It is 
not easy to suppose that the meaning really is, that the punishment 
had been twice as severe as the sins merited. Cheyne takes 
“‘double’ in the sense of ‘amply sufficient.’” But this is not 
without difficulty. The English word “double” may be used to 
denote a counterpart, copy, what exactly answers to something else. 
If nrdpp could be regarded as having this sense, the difficulty would 
disappear. Moreover, it would seem that the Greek translator of our 
passage in Job may have so understood the word. Otherwise it is 
difficult to attach an intelligible sense to his words: eira dvayyedei 
cot Sivapv codias, drt Simdovs €orat trav kara oé. Here, also, it should 
be observed that YAR is understood in the concrete sense of the 
facts relating to Job. 

In accordance with the view just suggested, the facts of the world, 
especially in relation to Job’s sufferings, would be represented as 
corresponding exactly to the secrets of divine wisdom, the niodyn 
mo3n. But if this view of ordpa is considered inadmissible, then 
we "must take tushiyyah as itself double or twofold, comprehending 
on the one side the secrets of divine wisdom, and on the other the 
realities of the world. The general inference which Job was required to 
draw is expressed in the rendering of the last clause of the verse given 
by the Greek translator: kai rére yooon dre agua cou améBn and Kupiov 
év npdaprnkas. This rendering, though in accordance with the general 
subject in dispute between Job and his friends, does not accurately 
represent the Hebrew in this verse. The sense is, that something 
of Job’s guilt has been passed over, as though in oblivion, or dis- 
regarded. This, however, would not imply that what was done and 

VOL. XI. 00 
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suffered was other than in perfect accord with the divine plan, the 
moan ninoyn. 

In conclusion, I may observe that the mD2n mindyn must be 
regarded as corresponding to the fia¥N, the thought or plan under- 
lying the moral administration of the world which Koheleth tells 
us that he sought so earnestly to find out, though without success 


(Eccles. vii, 25, &c.). 
THOMAS TYLER. 


MEGILLATH ZUTTA: NOTE ON J.Q. 2&,, VIII, 541 see. 
AND IX, 721. 


Two more fragments of the Megillath Zutta have lately been 
acquired by the Bodleian Library, which enable us to complete 
the text published by Dr. Neubauer. The five fragments are now 
bound together as MS. Heb. e. 82, in the following order: (a) one 
page as printed in J. Q. R., IX, 721; (b) three leaves, not continuous, 
beginning 4103 AND, as in J. Q. #., VIII, 544; (c) one leaf, beginning 
ynrad ANID), J. Q. R., VILL, 544, 1. 10 of the’ Hebrew, erling *nNw? 181, 
ibid., 546, 1.1; (d) seven leaves, beginning bb pwn, J. Q. R., VIII, 
545, l. 11, to the end of the composition; (e) five leaves, beginning 
nwypyw ov, J. Q. #., VIII, 545, 1.20, to p55) Ont, p. 550, 1. 10. 

The new fragments are ¢ and e, both fortunately more legible than 
the other leaves coinciding with them, from which the text was 
published. Fragment c completes the lacuna in J. Q. R., VIII, 545, 
thus :— 
ymbdain pam * ppd nvm (line 10) pony pws AN A NneM 
samen ena dy tena pare ydyaa S53 qe sdiay Sox ymbyn raw 
wy orssy meyd py pene madsn copy ayy xdy oor xd ana 
Ton wx Pam MM 0 Sy av faq] man [Ajayy + pws 

(line 11) *** Sypy5 mo 12 awe? ton 595 [pwr] 


The popularity of this Megillah may be judged from the fact that 
all the five fragments differ in shape, size, and writing, and must 


therefore represent different copies. 
A. CowLEy. 
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